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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


Tue SHANE QUARTERLY represents the effort of a group of 
teachers to portray and interpret world conditions in the light of their 
own religious and spiritual convictions at a very crucial period in the 
history of human progress. While published by the Butler University 
Press and under the general editorial direction of the School of Religion, 
SHANE claims no right to speak authoritatively for any group except 
those whose names are appended to its articles. It stands for freedom 
in a world where democracy is struggling for its life and where pre- 
historic barbarism has broken through the presumably solid crust of 
civilization. It is our hope that we may be able to contribute something 
to the betterment of world conditions as well as to furnish a record of 
the kind of thinking certain individuals, at any rate, were doing in 
1940 and after for the benefit of future historians. 

The first issue of the quarterly contains the following features: 
First, a selected list of the twenty most important events during the last 
five or six months of 1939, with some comment upon their signifi- 
cance,—this survey it should be noted, is based upon a selective analysis 
of the history and is not a mere haphazard review of world occurrences. 

Second, a special study of democracy as a way of life by President 
Robinson of Butler University. 

Third, an article on the meaning of “Shane” by Professor D. E. 
Walker of the Department of Church History of the College of 
Religion. 

Fourth, a picture of contemporary Jewish thinking by an anony- 
mous author who is in a position to state with rather unusual authority 
just what is the present point of view of thoughtful Jews throughout 
the world. 

Fifth, the first section of an original poem written by a dis- 
tinguished expatriate from the Fatherland, who for obvious reasons 
does not desire his identity to be disclosed. 

Sixth, a study of a late series of Gifford lectures by Dr. Arthur 
Holmes, head of the Butler Department of Christian Ministries, and 

Seventh, a select list of worth while books with some critical re- 
marks upon their contents, by Professor Bruce Kershner, also of the 
Butler University Faculty. 

In the next issue we hope to present one or more articles from our 
staff correspondents abroad and also certain comments upon some 
of the special questions raised in this issue. 











The following letter from Prof. Dr. Theol. Emil Brunner, of 
Zurich, will, in spite of its personal character, be interesting we are 
sure to our readers. I pictures as a whole volume could not the state 
of mind in the neutral as well as the warring nations of Europe today : 


My dear Dr. Kershner, 

Long before I should have answered your letter and request. 
So much has happened since then that I really forgot it. For the near 
future I cannot accept any responsibilities for anything outside my 
country. Perhaps later on I shall be able to send you an article, now 
and then. But I cannot promise anything like a regular contribution. 
We are in no small fear about the nearest future of our country. 
Several hundred thousands of our men are under arms. Two of my 
sons included. 

Cordially yours, 
E. BRUNNER. 


We shall all hope to hear from Dr. Brunner occasionally through 
these pages. In the meantime, we extend to him and his family the heart- 
felt good wishes of his many friends on this side of the Atlantic who will 
not cease to pray that a just and lasting peace may come as speedily as 
possible to the war-torn peoples of Europe. 
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TWENTY NOTABLE EVENTS OF THE 
LAST TWO QUARTERS 


(In presenting what appear to be the events of outstanding importance in world 
history during the past two quarters, the editors assume no role of infallibility but 
simply outline what in their judgment constitute the most significant and important 
incidents which have occurred on the world scene.) 


1. THE NIEMOLLER ANNIVERSARY (July 1 to Dec. 1, 1939) 


HE anniversary of the second year of incarceration of Martin 

Niemoller in a German concentration camp is an event of out- 

standing importance for future history. Every kind of pressure 
has been brought upon the German dictator to induce him to release 
the most famous minister in his realm, but he has scornfully rejected 
all such propositions. There is a report to the effect that he threw a 
communication of this kind upon the ground and stamped upon it when 
it was brought to his attention, although it contained the signatures of 
some of the most eminent clergymen in the world. Hitler has said upon 
more than one occasion that it is “either Martin Niemoller or I” and 
history will probably accept his dictum. It seems likely that this humble 
minister will become a second Martin Luther for his people, with the 
difference that the first Martin was never made‘a real martyr while the 
second appears certain to gain this distinction. No one can doubt that 
Niemoller’s life will be cut short by the treatment he is at present 
receiving. German concentration camps, for the most part, are domi- 
nated by sadists who take an abnormal delight in tormenting their 
prisoners. The fame of the Reichsfuhrer will be short lived but 
Niemoller is certain to achieve immortality. The former is a product 
of temporary and erratic conditions which will disappear as humanity 
achieves a greater measure of sanity. The latter is the incarnation of 
principles which are as eternal as justice itself. The first of July, 1937, 
is certain to become marked off as a day when one of the world’s great- 
est heroes began his martyrdom. 


2. CHaAos IN AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy 


The complete repudiation of U. S. foreign policy as enunciated 
by the President and the Secretary of State to the House of Representa- 
tives early in July, 1939, calls attention to a state of affairs which so 
far as we know is peculiar to this nation and is not to be found anywhere 
else in the world. The direction of any foreign policy which a country 
may adopt must obviously be placed in the hands of some individual 
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or committee presumably representing the majority sentiment of the 
people. To tie this spokesman or these spokesmen, as the case may be, 
hand and foot by refusing to back up the program which the best judg- 
ment they can muster has formulated is both stupid and expensive. It 
is exactly this sort of thing which Hitler ridicules mercilessly in Mein 
Kampf and which Mussolini and the other dictators also regard as 
preposterous. In most countries, lacking a vote of confidence in the 
popular assembly the ministry resigns and another group, supposed to 
represent more nearly the popular viewpoint, takes its place. This is 
far better than for the old management to hold on, shorn of power to 
carry out its program. The UV. S. constitution should be so amended 
as to make it possible for us to have a consistent and intelligent foreign 
policy. This can be done in several ways, but the point we are making 
is that the present arrangement is hoplessly archaic and can only serve 
to make us ridiculous in the eyes of the rest of the world. The neutrality 
issue brought the whole matter into broad relief and should stir up 
sufficient interest among thoughtful people of all parties to produce 
a corrective of the present unsatisfactory and from a patriotic point of 
view really intolerable situation. 


3. THe New Dear DEBACLE 


President Roosevelt not only witnessed the collapse of his foreign 
policy when the House of Representatives defeated the neutrality bill 
which he and Secretary Hull had approved early in July, 1939, but a 
few days later he also experienced the complete overthrow of his 
domestic program when the same legislative body turned down the 
emasculated version of his spending-lending bill which the Senate had 
sent to the Lower House. Seldom in the history of the world has the 
executive ruler of a great nation suffered two such major defeats in a 
single month. The repudiation of his domestic policy obviously 
irritated the President in no slight measure and caused him even more 
embarrassment than the repudiation cf his foreign policy. It is no 
wonder that the critics of the administration have characterized the 
revolt of Congress in July 1939 as marking the zenith of the New Deal. 
It will probably go down in history as just that. Even the President 
himself will hardly dispute this statement. Without the support of 
Congress, the President of the United States is largely an ornamental 
figure. When a line of cleavage develops between the executive and 
the legislative departments, it practically amounts to a cessation of 
legislation for a more or less indefinite period. Mr. Roosevelt’s ability 
to handle the New York legislature while he was Governor has not 
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been duplicated by his experience with Congress since he was elected to 
the Presidency. It is indeed doubtful whether any other American 
executive ever came to power with such congressional backing as 
Mr. Roosevelt had in 1936 and lost it so completely during the years 
immediately following. Whatever explanation may be adduced for this 
situation the facts themselves are indisputable. The defeat of the 
gigantic three-billion Roosevelt spending program marks an historical 
turning point of the first magnitude in contemporary history. 


4. SECRETARY HULL AND JAPAN 


The action of Secretary Hull in breaking off formal commercial 
relations with Japan after the expiration of the six months notification 
period required by the present treaty took the American public and to a 
certain extent the entire world by surprise. No doubt Mr. Hull was 
somewhat irked by the manner in which Congress had dealt with his 
neutrality suggestions and decided to go ahead on his own initiative in 
the Japanese matter, allowing the legislators to discuss the event after 
it had transpired. The Secretary was undoubtedly within the law in 
taking this action. Whether it was the wise thing to do is another 
matter. Those who believe with former Secretary Stimson and other 
leading statesmen that we should have done more for China and have 
penalized Japan more extensively in view of the Nipponese defiance of 
treaty obligations and the international moral code in general will agree 
thoroughly with the Secretary of State. Those who want peace at any 
price and who think that there is no such thing as international morality 
will doubt the wisdom of giving Japan a slap on the wrist. From our 
own point of view it appears perfectly clear that Mr. Hull was simply 
following in the beaten track of American diplomacy in announcing 
his momentous decision. President Wilson did precisely the same thing 
in refusing to give countenance to the Huerta regime in Mexico while 
he (Wilson) was president. There was much criticism of his decision 
because it was argued that Huerta, although admittedly a violator of 
every moral code, was the de facto ruler of Mexico and that we had 
no right to set ourselves up as judges of the Mexican people. Mr. 
Wilson took the view that there are certain decent standards of morality 
which respectable nations must insist upon if they are to have any 
dealings with other nations which also want to be regarded as respect- 
able. The conventional decencies which obtain in ordinary human 
relationships should thus be put in force in the family of nations. 
Previous to Wilson’s time, Jefferson, Monroe, Lincoln, McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt had expressed similar sentiments. Mr. Hull is 
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definitely in line with the American tradition in the position which he 
has taken toward Japan. 


c THe SPANISH DICTATORSHIP 


J* 


The announcement that General Francisco Franco had decided to 
set up a Fascist dictatorship in Spain modelled closely after the Nazi 
program in Germany and the revised constitution of Benito Mussolini 
brought no surprise to thoughtful observers of the international scene 
in any part of the world. Nobody expected that a reactionary militarist 
like Franco would or could do anything else. There were some people 
who clung to the idea that a representative of the old Bourbon monarchy 
might be brought back to Spain, but those who know the political history 
of the past ten years could not help realizing that such a revival of the 
monarchy would have no real meaning under the circumstances. Hitler 
rules in Germany without a Hohenzollern puppet to consider while 
Mussolini permits the royal house of Italy to exist without the slightest 
semblance of power. On the whole it is less expensive for Spain and 
quite as satisfactory to every one else for General Franco to wield 
absolute and dictatorial powers in name as well as in reality. Of course 
Franco will line up with Italy and also with Germany as long as Italy 
and Germany stand together. He, like every other European ruler, 
knows that if a genuine showdown ever comes in Europe, Mussolini will 
do precisely what he did in 1914, that is, desert Germany and go over 
to her enemies. In such an emergency Franco would have to follow 
Il Duce and sever ties with Berlin. For the present it is more con- 
venient to keep on good terms with both members of the Axis and not 
to irritate England and France too much while doing so. This is a 
first class job for a modern dictator, and the rest of the world will 
follow General Franco’s movements with interest and a certain degree 
of curious apprehension as he charts his pathway through the devious 
maze of international diplomacy. In the meantime no very accurate 
conception of what is actually going on inside Spain can be formed by 
the outside world. Perhaps a century hence some future Prescott will 
write the history in all its ghastly and sombre reality. 


6. ATLANTIC AVIATION PASSENGER SERVICE 


The beginning of regular passenger service by plane across the 
Atlantic during the midsummer of 1939 is a major event in the history 
of world transportation. When we reflect upon the length of time 
required to sail from Europe to America before the steamship made its 
debut and when we recognize the immense advance which the new air- 
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planes have registered over even the speediest ocean vessels, we can 
appreciate something of what modern scientific progress really means. 
It appears a little odd to think of going to bed in New York and taking 
breakfast in Paris or London. Even Jules Verne would not have dared 
to put forth such an imaginative absurdity a few decades ago. The 
whole thing has happened so simply and naturally that people have 
refused to get much excited over it. The real significance of the event 
consists in the fact that it is an illustration of how vastly different the 
present world is from the world of our fathers. International consider- 
ations, which served well enough when it took a week to cross the 
Atlantic and which served even better when it took a couple of months 
to do the same thing, are entirely out-moded in an age when we pass 
over night from the western continent to Europe and back again in the 
same time. Unless we develop sufficient sanity to adjust our ethical 
and sociological practices to the changed conditions, we shall destroy 
every vestige of civilization which we have built up since coming out 
of the Dark Ages. Such matter of fact occurrences as the opening of 
trans-Atlantic passenger air service should awaken us to the signifi- 
cance of what is going on in the actual world about us. The lessons are 
the same whether we live in Russia, Germany, France, England, Japan 
or America. Every human being has a definite stake in what is going 
on, and he and his children will pay the price if we fail to measure up to 
the needs of the hour. It is at such a time that the church should speak 
most clearly and decisively, for it is the peculiar function of this organi- 
zation to conserve and direct the prophetic voices which every crisis 
demands and calls forth. 


7. THE STALIN-HITLER AGREEMENT 


The world was treated to a genuine surprise when the news came 
out in August, 1939, that Joseph Stalin had signed an agreement which 
amounted to a tactical alliance with his erstwhile foe, Adolf Hitler. 
When the latter came to power it was largely upon the excitement 
aroused by the Reichstag fire. Hitler accused the Communists of 
attempting to overthrow the state and seized the dictatorship in order 
to defend the public interest. In Mein Kampf he declaims violently 
against the Communists, and perhaps even more than the Jews he looks 
upon the followers of Marx as his bitterest opponents. C. his own 
side, Stalin had inveighed against Fascism and had instructed Com- 
munists the world over to make the Nazi program the center of their 
attacks. For two such pronounced enemies to join hands was some- 
thing to cause reverberations around the world. The Communists and 
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Fascists in all countries outside of Germany and Russia were put on 
the defensive and their influence practically annihilated. 

The motives which impelled the two dictators to get together were 
speedily revealed by the war with Poland which followed. The old 
spectre of Polish partition was revived with a new setting and with a 
distinctly modern background. Stalin disclosed himself not as a child 
of Marx or Lenin but of Peter, the Great or Napoleon. Hitler 
desired help against the Western powers and was willing to take it 
wherever it could be secured. The master of the Kremlin drove a 
hard bargain, but the Germans had no other option than to accede to his 
terms. The proposed march toward the east has been halted and Russia 
has been given such a hold upon the Baltic that it can never again be- 
come a German lake. Although Hitler and Stalin are as alike as two 
peas, no informed person regards their alliance as permanent or as 
possessing any stability against even the minutest suggestion of self- 
interest. They will stick together as long as the looting is good and 
they can safely divide the spoil, but not a minute longer. 


8. THE INVASION OF POLAND 


The quarrel over the Danzig Corridor was terminated by the 
German army being set in motion early in September, and in the course 
of a few weeks Polish opposition ceased to exist as a result of the 
overwhelming superiority of the German war machine, especially in its 
mechanized details. Warsaw itself put up a valiant defense but was 
compelled to capitulate in the end. The final stroke was administered 
when, almost without warning, enormous blocks of Communist army 
units quickly concentrated on the Polish border and proceeded to march 
inward, in order to unite with Germany in the conquest of the unfortu- 
nate country. In the meantime France and Britain had declared war 
against Germany in compliance with their pledges to Poland. It was 
impossible, however, for them to furnish any immediate help to their 
sorely pressed ally, and in about a month the two dictators were ready 
to announce the fourth partition of Poland. The line of demarcation 
does not follow the exact boundary which obtained before the war of 
1914, but approximates it to a very remarkable degree. To all intents 
and purposes the Poles were not any better off because the Great War 
had marked out a temporary domain for them. Of course, the hostilities 
which began in 1939 are not yet concluded and Poland may rise from 
the ashes of this new conflagration a greater and more powerful nation 
than she was twenty years ago. The cold blooded manner in which the 
two idealists, Hitler and Stalin, proceeded to carve up a comparatively 
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inoffensive neighbor set a new low for what may be styled corporate 
character in the universe. The action reminds one of primitive banditry 
masquerading under the name of law. Cesar Borgia might have done 
something like it, but it seems out of place in the Twentieth Century. 
Victor Hugo inveighed violently against the third partition of Poland, 
but the iniquities of the Third are certainly not a whit greater than those 
of the Fourth. The Third, however, occurred in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury while the Fourth came at almost the peak of the Twentieth. 


9g. FRANCE AND BriTAIN DECLARE WAR 


Those closest to Adolf Hitler have repeatedly said that he had no 
intention of waging war against France or England. What he wanted 
was to keep his subjects quiet by grabbing Danzig and the Corridor 
without going to war for them. The Poles called his bluff and were 
promptly overrun, since this could be done without any serious risk 
in either soldiers or prestige. To fight with England and France was 
an entirely different matter. Hitler, like any moderately intelligent 
freebooter, desired to “get away with the swag” as cheaply as possible. 
Having grabbed Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, he filled the 
world with protestations that he wanted peace. The English and French 
peoples, however, even more than their governments, realized that there 
could be no peace as long as the Hitler type of government remained in 
power in Germany. Probably most Englishmen looked back regretfully 
upon Munich, but this fact did not make them any less insistent upon 
beginning the war a year later. Five years ago a few divisions of 
English or French soldiers could have crushed Hitler and have pre- 
vented a new world war. Three years ago the same end could have 
been attained with a considerably greater expenditure of resources and 
energy. Even a year ago, while the Czech army was still intact and 
alliance with Russia was anything but an idle dream, the job would 
have been easier to accomplish. Nevertheless, late as the hour would 
seem to be, the peace-loving people of England almost to a man came 
to realize in September, 1939, that the only alternatives before them 
were life in a concentration camp or the overthrow of Hitler. Hence 
they entered upon the war with a degree of enthusiasm unparalleled 
in modern times. Nobody wanted the war, it is true, but nobody saw 
any way to escape it. Unlike the indecent tactics of Japan and Ger- 
many, the two great democracies made solemn and formal declarations 
of war. These declarations frankly stated the objectives of the two 
nations concerned and confidently appealed to history for their justifi- 
cation. 
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10. Uwnitrep STATES EMBARGO LIFTED 


When the House of Representatives turned down the proposal of 
the President of the United States and the Secretary of State to repeal 
the old neutrality act on account of emergencies which had arisen since 
the act was passed, the nations of Europe had not yet embarked upon 
the World War of 1939. With the actual breaking out of hostilities 
early in September, it was recognized by political leaders of all groups 
that something would have to be done in the direction of a more definite 
policy in regard to foreign affairs. The President called an extra 
session of Congress to deal with the question, and for some weeks 
America was deluged with oratory pro and con upon neutrality. Party 
lines were completely broken, former Republican candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency, respectively, supporting Mr. Roosevelt, 
while old line democrats like Senator Clark of Missouri were among 
his most. bitter opponents. The spear head of the opposition in the 
Senate was the old isolation group made up of Borah, Johnson, Nye 
and LaFollette; Senator Norris of Nebraska, who voted against enter- 
ing into the first World War, supported the president in urging that 
the embargo be lifted. Most of the influential newspapers of the 
country, including the Republican Herald-Tribune of New York, 
wanted to see the law repealed. Father Coughlin, the irreconcilable 
priest of Royal Oak, Michigan, who kept the United States out of the 
World Court, had his followers deluge senators and congressmen with 
telegrams against repeal. Notwithstanding all opposition, after the 
situation had been thoroughly canvassed, the president was sustained 
by more than a two thirds vote in the Senate and by a much larger 
majority than was anticipated in the House of Representatives. Most 
Americans favored repeal of the embargo because they believed that the 
best way to keep the country out of war was to throw our moral and 
financial support to the nations who were fighting the battle for 
democracy on the other side of the Atlantic. 


11. THe Municu INCIDENT 


Much excitement throughout the civilized world was originated 
on the evening of November 8th when press reports announced the 
narrow escape of Adolf Hitler and other Nazi leaders from a bomb 
explosion, which occurred in the famous cellar room in Munich where 
Hitler’s first putsch came to such an inglorious end less than two de- 
cades ago. All the important figures who were present, including sub- 
stantially the entire leadership of the state, with the exception of Field 
Marshall Goering, were present early in the evening, but got away in 
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good time to escape the explosion. In previous years, Hitler and his 
associates had remained in the hall after the official celebration, in 
order to sip their beer and swap jokes until after midnight. Upon 
this occasion, however, all of them left about ten minutes before the 
bomb exploded. Some half dozen undistinguished folk lost their lives 
and some five dozen were more or less seriously injured. There were 
a good many people, in and out of the Reich, who remembered the 
famous Reichstag fire which Adolf Hitler staged himself in order to 
make possible the seizure of dictatorial powers. He threw the blame 
on the Communists at that time, just as he has apparently made the 
English the scapegoats at Munich. There can be no question that the 
long stalemate on the Western Front has made it difficult for even 
such an adept juggler as Hitler to maintain his control over his people. 
Whether he engineered the Munich explosion or not, it certainly was 
helpful to him in bolstering up the morale of his subjects. As for 
the accusations against the English, even Herr Hitler would probably 
not refuse to drop a bomb or two on a group of British warriors if he 
had the opportunity. The fly in the ointment here is that somebody 
must have planted the bomb who had access to the hall and who knew 
how to time it exactly right. The British were lacking in both of these 
particulars. 


12. THE JAPANESE SWING TO THE LEFT 


The net effect of the Stalin-Hitler agreement was perhaps most 
significant in the island empire of Japan. The Japanese had looked 
upon the Germans and the Italians as bona fide allies in their opposition 
to Russia. When their greatest enemy and their most important friend 
clasped hands without any previous warning, the Japanese people were 
stunned beyond the power of imagination to describe. The immediate 
outcome was the sharp swing of the Christian population to the support 
of the government. At first the Japanese Christians were horrified 
by the action of the militarists of their nation, initiating the cold- 
blooded and undeclared war against China. The long drawn out strug- 
gle, as is always the case, developed feelings of hatred and ill-will against 
the Chinese throughout the length and breadth of Japan, and the 
Christians were inevitably drawn into the flowing tide of national re- 
sentment. Mr. Ebisawa, the Secretary of the National Christian Coun- 
cil of Japan, published a lengthy statement of the Imperial point of view 
in which he declares that the ideals of Christianity are identical with 
those of the Japanese government in the building of a new Orient 
and ultimately a new world order under the leadership of the Mikado. 
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This identification of Shintoism with the Christian conception of the 
Kingdom of God illustrates the swing to the left made by many 
Japanese Christians during the past few months. The Russian-Ger- 
manic alliance tremendously stimulated the development of ideologies 
like those of Mr. Ebisawa. Of course, the movement toward Oriental 


independence of the Occident, of which Japan has assumed the leader. © 


ship, has much in its favor, and the western powers will some day be 
compelled to give it proper recognition. The present ideals and policy 


of Japan do not, in our judgment, fairly represent the spirit of the | 





Orient as a whole. The Chinese, and the Hindoos especially, do not 
receive adequate interpretation through the Son of Heaven and the / 
blood-stained warriors who surround him. The Orient deserves | 
to be independent, but if the Japanese war lords are to direct its destiny 


when it throws off western domination, it will only be exchanging 
one tyranny for another. 
13. THE SUBMARINE CAMPAIGN 


Germany began the war almost immediately by using her sub- | 


marines against the overwhelming sea power of the British Empire. [7 


Just what this means was brought home to Americans at the very be- 


ginning of the war by the sinking of the steamer Athenia with a large | 


loss of life and under circumstances of rather unusual brutality. Of 
course, war is war and the submarine is a means of fighting which is 
open to nations without extensive fleets and may therefore be expected 


inne atm. 


to be used by such powers. Britain knows this and has been preparing | 7 
for it. The submarines exacted a rather heavy toll in the first month | 


of the war, but since that time have apparently lost a good deal of their 


efficiency. The British service has evidently found means of coping | 
at least measurably with this formidable threat based no doubt in part | ~ 


upon lessons learned during the war of 1914-18. The submarine will 
always be a source of danger to shipping and, of course, an exceedingly 
perilous occupation for those who constitute its crew. The complete 
absurdity of war as a means of settling international disputes is no- 
where more strikingly illustrated than in the use of underseas and air 
methods of destruction, which reveal in a peculiar way the perverse 


genius of mankind for self-annihilation. The present war has started | 


out with a rather unusual display of courtesy on the part of the U-boat 
commanders, to which the destruction of the Athenia was a notable 


exception. The Germans do not want the war but their leaders are | 
not willing to pay the price for peace. That price is obviously fidelity |7 
to international obligations, respect for the rights of neighboring peoples | 


and good behaviour in general within the family of natious. 
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14. THE DEATH OF SIGMUND FREUD 


Professor Sigmund Freud died late in September, 1939. He was 
an expatriate from Vienna, where he had spent the greater part of his 
life. It seems probable that for good or for ill he did more toward 
shaping the dominant modes of thinking of the Twentieth century than 
any other individual. No category of interpretation has so influenced 
the course of present day thought as the concept of the subconscious 
or unconscious or irrational in determining the devious ways of per- 
sonality. All this goes far beyond the science of psychoanalysis as such. 
Freud’s immediate contributions are frequently grotesque and are not 
likely to survive any great length of time. His last book, “Moses,” is 
an illustration of this fact. One can hardly believe the author himself 
took his thesis too seriously. It is in the general field of the unrational 
and primitive impulses of human beings that the Freudian contribution 
is most important. Thanks to Freud, we can understand why it is 
that world unity is so difficult, why humanity indulges in such un- 
paralleled stupidity in dealing with the most commonplace problems, 
why Christian union is always just around the corner. In most of 
these matters people are not motivated by reason but by all sorts of 
subconscious and irrational urges and inhibitions. Of course we do 
not believe this, because rationalization is the daily occupation of all of 
us, and we become such experts that we fool ourselves as well as every- 
body else. Freud has let the cat out of the bag, and the animal is likely 
never again to be re-imprisoned. It is regrettable that his closing 
years were marred by divers sorts of misfortunes, exile, financial losses, 
war and above all, ill health, of a peculiarly aggravating character. His 
death marks a notable event in the history of the race. 


15. THe CoMMUNIST MANIFESTO 


The action of Joseph Stalin in concluding an alliance with the 
leader of the Fascist powers struck a blow at the progress of Com- 
munism in every part of the world. Apologists for the new Russian 
order were dumbfounded and quite incapable of taking any satisfactory 
attitude. To condemn the Russians meant throwing over the Marxian 
program entirely, so far as present world politics are concerned, while 
to approve the action of Stalin was almost equally as damaging, ideolog- 
ically, since it indicated that present day Communism differs very 
slightly from contemporary Fascism. Realizing the extent of the 
damage which the new policy had involved, certain of the leading 
henchmen of the Russian dictator broadcast to the outside nations in 
November, 1939, the program which adherents of the Third Interna- 
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tional should advocate throughout the world. Briefly stated, this 
manifesto attacked the democracies and the fascist powers as equally 
criminal in their efforts to stifle the workers. The United States and 
England were especially singled out as ruled by the capitalistic class 
which insisted upon making profits for itself by engulfing the whole 
world in warfare. The classification of Germany along with the 
democracies as a foe of Communism appeared to indicate that the 
Stalin-Hitler understanding was purely opportunistic in character and 
carried no real weight with it. Nevertheless the manifesto, in spite of 
its pretended impartiality, fell flat practically everywhere outside of 
Russia. The French government outlawed the Communist party 
entirely, and in the United States the Dies investigating committee 
threatened to recommend the same action to the American Congress. 
In many of the democratic countries Communism had been making 
headway by establishing friendly relations with multitudes of liberals 
who, as a matter of fair play, were inclined to give it a chance. After 
the Stalin-Hitler combination, these liberals broke away entirely, and 
the new Communist pronouncement has evidently failed to reassure 


them. 
16. Tue New Russian IMPERIALISM 


It is said that Joseph Stalin keeps a large sized portrait of Peter 
the Great in his working room, and that this painting is the only work 
of art to be found in the apartment. William the Second and Hitler 
both admire Napoleon and are said to think of him as the supreme 
figure of modern times. It is certainly true that the Russian seizure 
of Eastern Poland together with the demands made upon Turkey and 
the Baltic States, smack more of Peter than they do of Karl Marx or 
Lenin. The socialist ideal denounced imperial aggrandizement and 
insisted upon allowing smaller states to have their independence and 
to do pretty much as they please. Lenin undoubtedly made this 
principle a dominant feature of his foreign policy, and up until Stalin 
decided to discharge Litvinoff the same general policy obtained in the 
Soviet diplomatic orbit. Stalin almost over night reversed the tradi- 
tional Communist program and proceeded to initiate a new policy 
which was quite in harmony with the general procedure of the Czars 
from Peter the Great to Nicholas the Second. Finding it convenient to 
grav territory right and left, in the general European confusion, the 
Master of the Kremlin annexed everything in sight. Also he tried to 
get much more than he was able to appropriate. Turkey, backed by 
England and France, flatly refused to yield to his demands, in spite of 
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her exposed position, and at the time of this writing Finland has done 
the same thing. The smaller Baltic states, entirely unprotected and 
with the example of Poland fresh before them, could do nothing other 


; than to capitulate on the best terms which they could secure from 


Moscow. It seems a high price to pay for a little territory, that the 


> leader of a great idealistic movement should sacrifice his position of 


eminence after this fashion. Even assuming that history shall write 


} down Joseph Stalin as a second Peter, which is quite improbable, it 


would be a poor exchange for something far greater and nobler which 


' many of the world’s proletariat think he might have become. 


17. THe Beitcian-DutcH PEACE PROPOSAL 


With their tiny countries surrounded on all sides by belligerents, 
with thousands of Nazi troops massed on their borders, with their 
shipping demoralized and shattered by submarines and mines, with 
military airplanes constantly flying over their borders, in short with 
the uncomfortable feeling day and night that they were sitting on the 
edge of a volcano which might erupt at any moment, it was no wonder 
that Albert and Wilhelmina got together and issued a frantic call for 
peace between Germany and the allied powers. Apparently, both the 
Belgian and Dutch rulers were willing to take chances on some kind of 
future adjustment just so that they could escape from the present 


emergency.” The fact that a stalemate peace which left the Hitler 
_ regime in power would mean no cessation of the armament race, and 


would only postpone a final crash until the day when the Nazis would 
have more power than they have now, did not count in comparison with 
the immediate risk of invasion and perhaps of suffering the fate of 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. Of course the proposal for 
peace emerging from such a background received no particular con- 
sideration on the part of the belligerents. [England had already made 
clear its position and obviously could not surrender its minimum con- 
ditions for peace. Germany, desiring peace only on impossible condi- 
tions, from the allied point of view, merely used the British answer for 
propagandist purposes in order to prove that the democracies were the 
real aggressors in the war. The governments of the Low Countries 
should understand by this time that peace on the totalitarian terms can 
only mean their incorporation in the Reich, including concentration 
camps and all the other special privileges granted by Herr Hitler to 
his subjects in the course of a few months, or years at most. Under 
such circumstances they have nothing to gain by the conclusion of a 
nominal peace which leaves the European Terror unchained. 
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18. ManatMA GANDHI AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 


The outbreak of the war in Europe afforded Mahatma Gandhi 
and his group of Nationalist associates the opportunity to do a little 
business on their own account while the diplomatic trading was good. 
Many people in America and elsewhere believe that India should be 
given dominion status or some form of independence which would 
insure the same type of whole hearted devotion to the mother country 
which is manifested by Canada, Australia and the other outlying 
dominions of the British empire. Whether conditions in the Indian 
provinces are such that steps in this direction are wise at the present 
time is, of course, a matter for expert judgment, and we, at least, are 
not prepared to venture an opinion. The strife between the Moham- 
madans and the Hindoos may well cause the destruction of the orderly 
processes which now exist in the country and which are certainly more 
desirable than would be a state of internecine anarchy. Mr. Gandhi 
believes that greater freedom will make for better order and for greater 
loyalty to England. In this he may well be right, and certainly no lover 
of democracy will wish to hamper or retard real freedom in India or 
anywhere else. The British government has occasionally made mis- 
takes in dealing with its colonies, mistakes which have proved rather 
costly upon certain occasions, but on the whole its administration has 
been sane and judicious. No doubt the Indian crisis will be handled in 
such a manner as to secure the best results for all the groups concerned. 
There is something a little irritating about the ultimatum of Mr. 
Gandhi in the light of England’s hard pressed condition at the present 
time. Let us hope that this rather maladroit use of an emergency may 
not prejudice whatever justice and wisdom are really contained in the 


Mahatma’s proposal. 
19. THE SLow GERMAN ENCIRCLEMENT 


The action of Turkey in concluding a pact with England and 
France, after breaking off negotiations with the U. S. S. R., marked a 
process of encirclement which has already gotten under way in spite 
of the fact that the war has scarcely begun. Germany has complained 
repeatedly that her enemies are forging a wall of steel around her with 
the desire and intention of throttling her national ambitions and aspira- 
tions. In the days which preceded and which immediately followed 
the Munich surrender this charge had no foundation, but after the 
annexation of Czecho-Slovakia and still later the military conquest of 
Poland, there can be no doubt that the fears of the Reich leaders began 
to have meaning. The treaty with Russia was hailed as a triumph in 
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Berlin because it apparently made any complete encirclement impossible. 
More mature thinking upon the subject, however, must have convinced 
the Hitler cabinet that Russia could well be the greatest danger of all 
to the future expansion of Germany. All that the Nazis gained by the 
Polish war was to bring the Russian peril much nearer to the Father- 
land and to cut off any further expansion through the Ukraine and 
perhaps through the Balkan States. Moreover, by practically taking 
over the smaller Baltic principalities, the Muscovites placed a distinct 
threat at the very basis of Germany’s outlet to the sea, and thus made 
the situation much worse for Germany than it was before the two 
political brigands agreed to carve up Poland and divide the spoils after 
the old and well known fashion. The Turkish attitude has led to 
repercussions throughout the Balkan and other European states. In 
spite of the victory over the Poles, German prestige began to slip 
distinctly during the late months of 1939. The neutral powers, espe- 
cially in the North, manifested no desire to invite destruction by repeat- 
ing the Polish challenge to a ruthless and vastly superior neighbor, but 
their attitude became more and more unfriendly, as the Kremlin 
attempted to force its claims upon Finland and the German mines and 
submarines continued to riddle the neutral commerce of the Scandi- 
navian and other countries. 


20. THE CONFLICTING WaR AIMS OF THE BELLIGERENTS 


As the year 1939 drew to a close, certain conclusions emerged 
from the more or less confused European situation. The Germans 
obviously did not want the war and throughout the autumn were 
chiefly concerned with trying to secure an armistice which would 
enable them to assimilate their ill-gotten gains in Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland in preparation for new and greater plunder, per- 
haps in Alsace-Lorraine. The English and French, on the other 
hand, realizing that any more time given to the Hitler regime would 
be extremely hazardous, were clearly disposed to fight the war through 
to a finish. The Russian diplomacy emerged quite distinctly as a re- 
vival of old time imperialism and as a complete repudiation of the 
Communistic ideology. To people on the outside the atmosphere be- 
came clearer as these national aspirations and programs slowly took 
shape before their eyes. The German indifference to truth, illustrated 
and defended so vigorously in the pages of ‘‘Mein Kampf,” was brought 
to the fore by denials of submarine activity, particularly in the case of 
the Athenia, until after the facts were incapable of concealment, refus- 
ing to accept responsibility for the mining of neutral commerce and 
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ing up a case against England, in the matter of the Munich bombing, 
ing, which almost identically paralleled the similar brief made against the 
Communists at the time of the Reichstag fire. These and numerous 
other developments turned neutral sentiment largely against the Ger- 
man cause. The British war aims, on the contrary, while not as force- 
fully and clearly presented as they might have been, contrasted sharply 
with the protestations of their antagonists. Both in England and in 
France, no less than in many other parts of the world, proposals for 
something like a United States of Europe after the war were being 
widely discussed and advocated at the close of 1939. The totalitarian 
powers, of course, remained aloof or expressed active hostility to any 
such adjustment. 
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DEMOCRACY AS A WAY OF LIFE 
An address by 
DANIEL S. RoBINson 
President of Butler University 


T IS commonly assumed that Democracy is a way of life, but this 
title, which was assigned to me by the program committee, may 
beg the question. Certainly there are those who think of democracy 

as being something entirely different from a way of life. Perhaps the 
best method of revealing the essence of democracy is to face just this 
issue. What right have we to assume that democracy is the best way of 
life for modern men? What are some of the interpretations of the 
nature of democracy which deny that it is a way of life? These are 
crucia! questions for a defender of democracy. 

One of the popular misconceptions of democracy, which identifies 
it with something other than a way of life, is that it is an ideology. And 
what is an ideology? This word, which owes it origin to Karl Marx, is 
especially ambiguous and difficult to define. To use the distinction 
of certain modern logicians the word has two opposed emotive meanings 
as well as a logical meaning, and its logical significance varies when 
combined with one or the other of its emotive meanings. For those 
who are not familiar with this distinction I may say that the emotive 
meaning of a word is the feelings that it may arouse in one who hears it 
used, whereas the logical meaning is the actual content or reality to 
which the word refers. 

Marx and his immediate followers used the term ideology to mean 
all of the beliefs, symbols, arguments, sentiments and customs in a 
given society which are used by the elite class to maintain their power 
over the masses. An ideology is what privileged persons use to deceive 
those over whom they exercise their rights, and over against whom 
they claim their privileges. It is the total set of ideas and devices by 
which the status quo in any society is maintained against the reform 
elements and in behalf of the conservative elements in that society. 
Now this is about what the word ideology originally meant in Marxian 
theory, and it is to be especially noted that the word carries with it an 
emotive meaning of condemnation of that to which it refers. But when 
the Marxians created a status quo to their liking which they are anxious 
to conserve they changed the meaning of the term. To them ideology 
now means any pattern of social ideas whatsoever, so far as its leaders 
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are conscious of them as a general plan for society. This newer defini- 
tion of the word shifts the emotive meaning of the term, as originally 
used by the Marxians, so that it carries an attitude of approval rather 
than one of disapproval, but it does not change essentially the logical 
meaning. When we disregard its emotive meanings, the name ideology 
covers both the general social program and the specific objectives which 
the leaders of any society are deliberately attempting to embody in its 
various institutions. An ideology is what social planners are planning 
when they are themselves aware of their own plans for social better- 
ment. When the word ideology is defined in this way its emotive 
meanings can be left out of account. 

Now the Marxians regard democracy as essentially an ideology, 
but they never leave the emotive meaning of the term out of account, 
because they always have a propaganda motivation when they use 
such a word. Some of them color the word with the same emotive 
meaning with which they color the word capitalism. Others color the 
word with the same emotive meaning with which they color the word 
socialism. To the first group democracy is bad. It is synonymous 
with all the devices with which the plutocratic groups of western lands 
tyrannize over the proletarian populace. They think democracy’s 
watchwords of liberty, fraternity, and equality, are a part of the clap- 
trap by which wealthy masters enslave poor laborers. To them democ- 
racy is the ideological machinery of capitalistic society. To the second 
group democracy is good, even blessed. It is synonymous with the 
brotherhood of man, with Christian altruism and good will. It is all 
of those devices in society that are going to produce the more abundant 
life for every member of society. It is the quintessence of the new 
deal made permanent and everlasting. To both groups democracy is an 
ideology, a pattern of social ideas and plans that some minority is 
interested in forcing upon a large mass of civilized human beings. 

Now this identification of democracy with an ideology is a funda- 
mental misconception of what democracy is. In the first place it 
identifies democracy with a set of abstractions. If you want an analogy 
think of the bones which the prophet Ezekiel saw in his vision, without 
the power anywhere that can put flesh upon them and make them live 
again. To think of democracy in this way is to substitute for the 
living reality which democracy is a purely mechanical logical analysis 
of what some thinkers imagine it to be. Whatever else it may be 
democracy is not an ideology in the Marxian sense of the word. It is 
not a set of social blue prints imposed upon human materials in such a 
manner as to build them into a civilized society. There never was a 
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society created in any such manner and there never will be. Every 
genuine society is a prolonged growth. Social plans are produced by 
society. They do not create society. Society makes possible the develop- 
ment of self-conscious personalities, and the only self-consciousness 
there is arises in them. A society itself is not a self-conscious organism 
and cannot make plans, except through the persons that attain to self- 
consciousness within it. 

Secondly, the identification of democracy with an ideology over- 
looks the fact that it is a way of life that has been evolved through cen- 
turies of continuous efforts on the part of western men. It began ona 
small scale among the Greeks. The city-state of Athens before and 
during the age of Pericles was probably the first highly successful com- 
munity organized as a democratic society. This manner of life spread 
to Italy and other lands bordering on the Mediterranean as these were 
colonized by freedom-loving Greeks. To be sure these ancient demo- 
cratic communities had definite limitations. We must never forget that 
slavery was a deep-rooted institution in Graeco-Roman society, and 
slaves did not share in the rights and privileges of the free citizens 
either in Athens or elsewhere in the world of antiquity. Nor did women 
share in these rights. Then, too, tyrants usurped the rights of free 
men time and again, and all of these ancient democratic communities 
came under the domination of Roman Legionnaires eventually. Never- 
theless, the idea of a society of free men ruling themselves in the 
interest of the common welfare had become incorporated as an integral 
part of civilized society, and as Dr. Alfred N. Whitehead has shown in 
his book entitled “Adventures of Ideas,” our history is the story of 
the gradual evolution and spread of democracy as a way of life until 
it has in varying forms completely transformed most of the cultural 
groups making up western civilization. The dominant role in this 
process has been played by organized Christianity, and it is probably 
due to the influence of Christiariity that the small democratic commune 
of the ancient world has become enlarged into the great nations of free 
peoples which we know today. Now this fact that democracy as a 
way of life for western men has evolved through more than twenty-five 
centuries of their continuous existence as cultural communities proves 
that-it is not an ideology forced upon these communities by the power 
of any ruling group of social planners. 

In sharp contrast with the democracies which have grown through 
centuries of historical evolution stand the ideological regimes which 
have resulted from profound revolutions among some of the cultural 
groups that make up western civilization. For an ideology could only 
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become an actual society by the method of revolution or as the after- 
math of a revolution. Such a society must be conceived and planned 
by some group of expert planners, and then be established by force on 
the wreckage of some previous political organization which has been 
either destroyed or weakened from without, or liquidated from within 
by the planners themselves. Fascism, nazism and sovietism are genuine 
ideological societies. They arose as sets of abstract plans of a radically 
different type of society than was in existence in Italy, Spain, Germany 
and Russia. They were forced upon the torn, distracted, and im- 
poverished remnants of humanity that populated those countries after 
partial or complete disintegration of their former social organizations. 
The forces that produced democratic societies within other regions of 
Europe were held in check by autocratic regimes to such an extent 
that a democratic society failed to evolve. The result was revolution 
and the successful attempt to substitute ideologies for the outmoded 
autocracies. But the success can be only temporary. Just as the im- 
perialism which followed the French Revolution finally gave way to 
the forces that produced a democratic society within France, so will 
the ideological regimes that have been set up within Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many and Russia ultimately give way before the forces that are working 
to free the people of these lands from the tyranny of these regimes. 


Partly because they know that their own regimes are ideologies, 
the revolutionaries brand democracy as an outworn ideology. They 
seek to identify the type of social organization that has evolved through 
centuries with an antiquated form of the type that they created over 
night. They claim superiority for their ideological regimes on the 
ground that theirs is a scientifically planned society to benefit the 
masses whereas democracy is a deceitful scheme of capitalists to ex- 
ploit the masses. This is their own lie. Democracy is not an ideologi- 
cal society, and it has very little in common with the ideological con- 
ception of what society is. Democracy is that way of life among 
western man that has been perfected by centuries of social evolution. 
It is the politico-economic instrumentality through which millions of 
human beings have been able to elevate their standard of living and to 
enlarge their cultural opportunities and achievements. 


Since reference has already been made to the fact that some radical 
thinkers color the word democracy with the same emotive meaning 
with which they color the word socialism, it is now important to em- 
phasize the fact that there is a sharp distinction between the logical 
meanings of democracy and socialism. Socialism is a naturalistic, hu- 
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manistic and atheistic theory of reality. It is a metaphysics that also 
goes by the name of dialectical materialism. It is naturalistic because 
it identifies the biological evolutionary process of plant and animal life 
on the earth with the whole of reality. It is humanistic because it takes 
the creation of a single earthly society, within which all human beings 
will function su as to keep that society perfect, to be the goal of this 
evolutionary process. It is atheistic because it recognizes no depend- 
ence of human beings on any spiritual world which transcends this 
earthly biological evolutionary process, and acknowledges no deity other 
than the perfect society human beings are in process of creating. This 
is the logical meaning of socialism, and hence it is and always has been 
a naturalistic metaphysics. It arose during the last half of the 19th 
century, and there can be no doubt but what it has been partly re- 
sponsible for the ideological regimes that have thrown Europe into an- 
other world war. In so far as the ideologies of the dictatorships are 
socialistic they are synonymous with this naturalistic metaphysics. 


Democracy is not a metaphysics. It existed before the socialistic 
metaphysics was conceived, and it was functioning efficiently in actual 
societies in Europe and America before the theory of biological evolu- 
tion was ever even dreamed of. Moreover, democracy tends always 
to disappear as atheism spreads, because its maintenance as a social 
system is dependent upon qualities of character which are produced only 
in men and women who acknowledge dependence on some non-natural 
spiritual reality. Democracy and socialism are actually incompatible 
from the strictly philosophical or metaphysical point of view. Whence, 
then, the confusion which identifies them? 


Socialism has taken over much of the social program of Christian- 
ity, even though it has rejected the basic metaphysics implicit in 
Christianity. It has been truthfully said that Auguste Comte’s religion 
of humanity is catholicism without Christianity. It can also be said 
that socialism adopts the Christian social program for human better- 
ment without accepting Christianity. But democracy accepts Christian- 
ity along with the Christian social program for human betterment. 
And this fact makes socialism and democracy as wide as the poles from 
each other, even though they have a common social program for human 
betterment. 


This may be misinterpreted to mean that democracy is identical 
with Christianity. That is not the case. It is no more identical with 
Christianity than it is with socialism. There is a non-democratic ele- 
ment in Christianity, and democracy could never have become the per- 
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manent type of social organization for western men had it not been 
for this element in Christianity. That non-democratic element in 
Christianity is its theistic metaphysics, which is the polar opposite of 
the naturalistic metaphysics of socialism. Consequently the real danger 
with which modern men are faced is that of cutting democracy loose 
from the theistic metaphysics which is the logical essence of Christian- 
ity, and of tying it up with the naturalistic metaphysics which is the 
logical essence of socialism. And this danger is especially to be feared 
just because the social program of socialism and of Christianity is es- 
sentially the same and is sometimes identified with democracy. 

The point to be remembered is that a social program may complete- 
lv change its significance and value when it is detached from a true 
metaphysics and becomes attached to a false one. Christian leaders 
must be on their guard against supporting a social program for human 
betterment that has been detached from Christianity. And they must 
be even more on their guard against supporting a social program that 
is confessedly attached to the naturalistic metaphysics which socialism 
is. It would be far better for western men to lose democracy and 
remain Christian, than it would be for them to lose democracy and be- 
come socialistic. If they remain Christian there is hope that they or 
their children’s children can recreate a democratic society. If they be- 
come socialistic, it is doubtful whether they will have any children’s 
children who will be worth their salt. There is hope for man in a theis- 
tic metaphysics, there is only degradation and disintegration of per- 
sonality in an atheistic and naturalistic metaphysics. So let us strive 
to build a democratic society that is Christian, and leave to others the 
task of building one that is socialistic. For to build the former is to 
build upon the rock, but to build the latter is to build upon the shifting 


sand. 
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THIS NAME “SHANE” 


HE O'Neill built Edenduffcarrick. Niall of the Nine- Hostages 

had founded the Hy-Neill, who furnished the over-kings of the 

Irish from the fourth to the eleventh century. Eoghan, one of 
his fourteen sons, founded the Kingdom of Aileach, eventually called 
Tir-Eoghan, or Tir-Owen—Tyrone, in Ulster. The Danes came, and 
the Scottish Lords of the Isles (MacDonnell), and the English. Lough 
Neagh was a strategic possession, commanding the narrow connecting 
land between Down and Antrim. From their seat in Armagh, one 
branch of the O’Neills extended their power in the fourteenth century 
to the northern shore of the Lough. This sept took the name Clan- 
Aodh-buidhe, or the Clan of Yellow Hugh, from which the modernized 
“Clanaboye” is derived. The O’Neills of Clanaboye ruled from this 
distant outpost of the Hy-Neill, Edenduffcarrick, until the days of 
James I. 

In Shane O’Neill the Tyrone and Clanaboye lines were united. 
Shane played the Scots against the English on the Antrim coast, main- 
tained the traditional tribal feud with the O’Donnells, intrigued with 
the Spanish, and wrested from Elizabeth recognition of his cherished 
title “The O’Neill.”’ Dissentions in the Clan prevented the formation 
of a native Irish monarchy under Shane. His cousin and successor 
failed to unite the Clans. Nor was Hugh, the “great earl,” of some- 
what doubtful paternity, more successful, in spite of the presentation 
of a crown of peacock feathers by the Pope. The turbulent period 
from the accession of Shane in 1556 to the fall of the great earl in 1607 
saw the gradual extension of the English power. “The flight of the 
earls” in the latter year completed the ruin of the Celtic cause, being 
followed by the plantation of Ulster. 

Shane MacBrian O'Neill had joined the alliance of his relative 
Hugh and Rory O’Donnell against Elizabeth, and was successful in 
establishing a policy which, thru continuance by his successors, ex- 
empted the Clanaboye country from the “plantation.”” This Shane was 
the last Lord of Clanaboye, and it is from him that the family castle 
of Edenduffcarrick takes the name, “Shane’s Castle.” The family 
continued in possession of the estates of Clanaboye, however, Shane 
an Franca (French John) O’Neill inheriting in 1739. His grandson, 
John, was raised to the peerage as Baron O’Neill of Shane’s Castle 
in 1793. 

Five years previously Alexander Campbell was born within a mile 
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of Shane’s Castle. Richardson’ gives a graphic account of the troubled 
state of Ireland even under so wise a man as the Baron John O'Neill. 
Every invasion had left its mark on the Clanaboye country. Irish, 
Norse, Scots, English, and a few Spanish mingled with the more re- 
cent French Hugenots. The old English of the Pale were Romanists 
but loyal to the Crown, while the Catholic Irish wanted national free- 
dom. Presbyterianism was strong among the Scotch-Irish, although 
the Test Oath was not abolished until 1780. Episcopalians occupied 
the ancient Cathedral at Armagh. Methodists and Independents of 
various shades added to the confusion. Deism and its churchly off- 
spring were by no means unimportant. Religious and social causes 
drew new lines over old divisions among the people. The Campbell 
family in some measure illustrate the confusions of the land. Thomas 
Campbell was a Romanist whose forebears came to Ireland with the 
Lords of the Isles. His son Archibald became an Episcopalian after 
military service in America under General Wolfe, and died content 
“to serve God according to Act of Parliament.’’ His son Thomas be- 
came a Presbyterian of the Old Light Anti-Burgher Seceeder branch, 
trained for the ministry at Whitburn, Scotland, under Dr. Archibald 
Bruce. His son, Alexander, followed his father to America, fresh 
from study in the University of Glasgow and observation of the mul- 
titude of rival parties and theologies in Ireland and Scotland—dis- 
heartened and skeptical of them all. 

The Campbells found disunity no more companionable in America 
than in Europe. The same theological confusions disrupted the work 
of the Church. The same sectarian spirit separated the people of God. 
The major difference lay in the fact that the divisions occasioned by 
European differences seemed much less pertinent in a new land. The 
dead weight of tradition was much lighter. 

Opportunities incident to frontier life were capitalized to in- 
stitute a reform of denominationalism. In this effort their program 
was congenial to the developing West. Theirs was not the only such 
work. Of the many revolts from the denominational system, perhaps 
that of Barton W. Stone in Kentucky is the best known. It is possible 
to overestimate the influence exerted by the frontier, yet the inter-action 
of this society with organized religion is sufficient to warrant reflec- 
tion in the title-theme of a late history of Disciples.” Of the many il- 
lustrations of the popular nature of this revolt against orthodox 
Protestantism, one might point to the action of John Mulkey, who 
organized a church on the Cumberland River in 1809 “on the Bible 
alone.’’* The Blue River Baptist Church in Indiana, under John 
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Wright’s leadership, discarded denominational affiliation and dif- 
ferentia in 1819, without knowledge of others having taken similar 
action: One of the most widely known episodes deriving from this 
disposition toward division is the O’Kelley revolt against Episcopalian 
Methodism. The common man in new America was not satisfied with 
the boundaries set by imported parties and theologies in the Church. 


For twenty years the Campbells sought the correct pattern of the 
Church. They presumed not to have found it. They tried to reform 
denominationalism from within by founding a society, “The Christian 
Association of Washington,’ whose members were to retain their exist- 
ing ecclesiastical affiliation, but who were to work for peace in the 
Church and perfection in Christian graces. They sustained Ishmaelite 
relation to the Baptists, seeking to bring the influence of that aggres- 
sive body to exertion toward reform. At last the futility of expecting 
voluntary reform by the denominational system was demonstrated. 
They found no sect willing to work for the destruction of the system 
giving validity to its existence. They were ejected form the Baptist 
fellowship as uncongenial agitators of a contented Zion.* The name 
“Reformers” dropped from their vocabulary in favor of that of 
“Disciples.” 

As Disciples of Christ, this rapidly growing body of rebels against 
schism assumed high ground, as Dr. Matthews of St. Paul’s, London, 
remarked in his address during the World Convention at Leicester 
in 1935. It was a true instinct which had given rise to the popular 
revolt against division in the Church, and had directed that revolt 
against the peculiarities and toward the universals in the Christian re- 
ligion. That which began in the spirit of investigation, attempting to 
find a solution of the schisms arising out of sincere adherence to seg- 
ments of Christian doctrine or work, developed into a radical program, 
no less than the repudiation of the legitimacy of denominationalism in 
its negative aspect, and the faithful adoption of the New Testament 
Church as the norm for the present in its positive side. Cast aside as 
an impractical reformer, Campbell resolved to effect his purpose by 
becoming a restorer—he would begin at the beginning—he would re- 
produce the Church as Christ founded it and as the Apostles left it. 

If schism be sin, and the consensus of Christian thinkers today 
affirm that it is—a striking approach to the Campbellian “‘heresy” !— 
then whatever else one may think of the solution suggested, at least 
it has the merit of simplicity and applicability. Common folk can under- 
stand it. Any group of Christians can employ it. It attacks schism at 
the root—for no party can exist without members. 
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At first sight, this remedy for division seems to be deficient in 
that it appears to ignore the achievements of the Christian centuries. 
It may be thought to lack historical appreciation, and to depreciate 
the heritage without which the Church today could not enjoy such in- 
fluence as it possesses. A closer examination, however, will make it 
apparent that this position is deeply conscious of the historical nature 
as well as heritage of the Faith. For, it is the power of our Lord, who 
is known peculiarly thru Holy Scripture, and whose influence is com- 
municated particularly thru his Church, which has given community 
and continuity to the thought and life of the Christian world." This one 
Book, as J. B. Jones remarks, “sustains what all accept ; rejects all that 
is beclouded with doubt, or what is set aside by the logical force of 
the common position accepted.’’ Holy writ and Church History alike 
denounce schism. 

Disciples have not been partial to any particular theology. And 
this, not because they do not appreciate the value of the great Christian 
thinkers of the past ages. On the contrary, because they do esteem 
them highly. Theology is an attempt to relate harmoniously the 
Christian faith with such other truth as may be known to the theologian. 
Obviously theology must change. Disciples have held that it is equally 
obvious that the historic creeds as depositories of the best contemporary 
theology, must change with the passing of the relevancy or accuracy of 
the truth to be related to the Christian faith. The acceptance of Jesus 
as Lord is a sufficient and inclusive creedal affirmation. It is the one 
constant in theological science. Amplifications of this cardinal point 
derive their validity from the cogency which they give to the Lordship 
of the Christ, in the religious life of those who accept such 
particularizations. 

The ideal of “restoring the Church of the New Testament” does 
not imply, therefore, a repudiation of anything of value in past Christian 
experience. It does not involve turning back the clock to a former age. 
Rather, it is an expression of faith in a golden age to come, of a 
confidence in the significance of Christ and of Holy Scripture for our 
day. The Jesus we see in the New Testament and the Society there 
set forth, is not behind us in time, so much as before us. There is a 
goal, and a norm, and a spirit of aspiration, discovered in and generated 
in us through the New Testament. Disciples exist to realize this ideal. 

Such a position is, confessedly, singularly free, im the light of 
centuries of effort to secure uniformity. Disciples have contended, 
however, that only such freedom from theological and creedal restric- 
tions can secure unity. The unity of the New Testament Church was 
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that of faith in Jesus as Lord, exemplified in the sacraments of bap- 
tism and the supper, and issuing in conduct involving brotherhood 
among the saints and good will toward all men. To realize these aims 
in society, nothing is needed but the will to associate in the endeavor. 
This means that no supra-congregational control is essential to the 
Christian religion. 

To the question, how, then, can you insure orthodoxy, Disciples 
reply simply, You can’t. No system has been invented during all the 
ages since the first, which has been successful in insuring faithfulness 
or preventing error. Neither theology nor polity has been devised 
which has accomplished what it was intended to do—to maintain unity 
in faith and work. But, they plead, if you substitute voluntary associa- 
tion in extra-congregational activities for authoritarian compulsion, 
you have taken a long step toward the freedom stated by our Lord as 
the ultimate goal of Christian life, and toward the unity which He 
would see in His Church—a brotherhood springing to vitality thru our 
relation in Him to the Father. 

The further question then arises, How can you secure perpetuity 
and cohesion in such a free society? And Disciples have answered, 
By the power of an instructed church membership. They have repudi- 
ated such efforts of social compulsion as infant baptism, the historic 
creeds, alliance of Church and State, and centralized polity, not only as 
unauthorized by Scripture, but as unwise devises which ultimately de- 
feat their own purpose. They do not contribute to Christian develop- 
ment in individual lives. To rely for continuity and unity upon in- 
telligent comprehension of the facts and teachings of the Christian 
religion places the Church upon a plane in which it may be called 
worthily “the body of Christ’’ and “‘a holy priesthood.” 


The position of the Disciples rests upon the possibility of a divine 
communication to mankind, and the reciprocal possibility of human 
understanding of such a Word. They repudiate theories of miraculous 
regeneration through either sacramental or spiritual agency. Without 
denying the efficacy of either the Word, or the Spirit, or the Sacrament, 
in the process of salvation, but rather teaching that each of these has 
its proper place, Disciples rely on the common rationality of man to 
understand the will of God, and upon his conative powers to comply 
with it, and upon his affectional nature to love its Author, in their 
evangelization. The propagation of the Church, in other words, rests 
upon an intelligible process of transforming sinful men into the likeness 
of our Lord, rather than upon the mysteries of sacramental administra- 
tion or of election. Such confidence in common reason, Disciples 
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contend, has ample justification in philosophy, and in science, and 
may be sustained by a careful reading of the history of the Christian 
society. 

It will be noted how much of this position is, in the language of 
the day, Ecumenical thinking. The Church is essentially, intentionally, 
and constitutionally one. The Church possesses a common confession 
of faith, common sacraments, and a common life. The Bible has a 
unique and supreme place in transmitting and vitalizing the common 
mission given to the Church by her Lord. The Church possesses a 
living Lord to whom she looks for authority and ultimately for redemp- 
tion both on earth and in heaven. The Church as a message in the 
Gospel, given rather than discovered, to which men are divinely sum- 
moned to respond. These and like militant convictions are truly 
Catholic. They are likewise truly Apostolic. They lie deep in the 
conquests of the first age of the Church. They are inescapably in the 
New Testament writings. They lie openly in the best theology of all 
times. They are intuitively recognized by the man in the street as 
essentially Christian. They are the residue of the distillation of much 
troubled searchings for the meaning of the Christian message, in an 
age to which Medieval and Reformation terminologies have little sig- 
nificance. They constitute progress toward the restoration of the New 
Testament Church, as Disciples have understood that ideal. 

This name “Shane’’ thus fittingly characterizes a Quarterly such 
as this. It calls to mind a virile race of men whose contribution to 
the preservation of national and cultural heritage was not insignificant. 
It dominates the birthplace of the man who, more than any other, 
championed the once unpopular cause of Christian unity. Around the 
towers of this Castle in Ireland there grew up a people of widely diverg- 
ent origins and cultures but who ultimately cherished a certain freedom 
and distinctive culture of which their descendents are justly proud. 
As passing time removes the pressure of the angularities of his initial 
presentation of the ideal of a Church restored to unity, Shane’s Castle 
becomes a shrine of gratitude to the Scotch-Irish Frenchman who is 
the prophet of united Christianity, Alexander Campbell. 
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FROM THE JEWISH VIEWPOINT 


HERE are excellent reasons why a Jew with friends and rela- 

tives in certain continental countries should prefer to conceal 

his identity when asked to express with absolute frankness what 
he is thinking at this particular time. He may be entirely indifferent as 
to his own personal comfort or welfare, but this Stoicism can scarcely be 
expected to cover others who are dear to him and who are, even now, 
within the shadow of concentration camps. Through the courtesy of 
the editor, it is possible for me to speak freely concerning a number of 
things which I would otherwise hesitate to mention. Even in democra- 
cies like England and the United States of America, Jews have to be 
careful about the ideas they express in public and the forms of expres- 
sion which may be utilized to propagate these ideas. Anti-Semitism is 
an ever present reality throughout the world today. There is no coun- 
try where the Jew is not in imminent danger of boycotting, persecu- 
ticn and general ill treatment. I propose to deal frankly with the 
situation itself and with the manner in which intelligent Jews react to 
what is going on. 

1. THE OLp TESTAMENT HERITAGE 


The Old Testament records picture the Jewish race as the “Chosen 
People.” There is no doubt that this designation has been the source 
of much trouble for the Jew, from the days of Abraham down to the 
present. It has reacted in two ways, both of which have been unfortun- 
ate. First, it has sometimes produced a certain type of egotism in 
Jewish thinking itself, and second, it has tended to arouse envy and 
antagonism on the part of other races and nations. People who 
criticize Israel because of special favors from the Deity forget that the 
great prophets spent most of their time calling attention to the sins of 
the people and fore-shadowing their national ruin and destruction. No 
anti-Semite, not even Adolf Hitler himself, ever said worse things 
about the Jews than did Isaiah, Jeremiah and Amos, upon certain oc- 
casions. The difference consists in the fact that Hitler and his associ- 
ates draw no distinction between good Jews and bad Jews, while the 
prophets denounced not the race itself, but only its shortcomings and 
aberrations. The Old Testament says a great many uncomplimentary 
things about the people of Israel which are overlooked by present day 
anti-Semites because most of them never read the Bible. Intelligent 
Jews are quite ready to admit the failings and misdemeanors of their 
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people, but they would like to have at least the semblance of fair play 
in the matter of a reasonable appreciation of their virtues. In normal 
times most Christians, in the democracies at any rate, are willing to 
concede these elementary claims of justice. It is in seasons of stress 
like the present that pogroms flare up everywhere. 

Modern historical criticism has attempted to prove that the Jews 
were originally idolators or at best henotheists up until the appearance 
of the prophets, in the Northern Kingdom of Israel. The lofty mono- 
theism of the Old Testament, we are told, springs exclusively from this 
late prophetic period and was not in evidence from the beginning as 
our book of Genesis would try to make us believe. The matter is not 
one of profound concern to a devout Jew of the present day. Whether 
it dates from the time of Abraham, or from the days of Amos and 
Micah, the conception of the Deity which is given to us in the Old 
Testament and which is the heritage of Judaism today remains pre- 
cisely the same. No other literature and no other religious tradition 
have produced such a sublime summary of all that is embodied in living 
faith as the well-known passage in Micah 6:8, which reads, in the King 
James Version, “‘For what doth the Lord, thy God, require of thee but 
to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.” 
Jewish monotheism has set the pattern for practically all of the great 
thinking and practice in this direction which history has thus far 
recorded. No very serious attempt to deprive the Jew of this honor 
has been made by competent historians, no matter what their religious 
proclivities may be. 

Modern criticism, also, seeks to demolish the Decalogue of the 
20th chapter of Exodus, and to substitute an older form of expression 
for the Ten Commandments as we have them. Here again the devout 
Jew is not very much concerned over the final results of scientific in- 
vestigation. After all, the Ten Commandments are the Ten Command- 
ments, and they have existed in their present form for a couple of thou- 
sand years whether Moses knew anything about them or not. The 
basic morality inculcated in this ancient code has been the foundation 
of pretty much everything that has been worth while in this field ever 
since. The so-called Roman law of the Middle Ages went back to Ju- 
daism and the Levitical code for its basic inspiration. There is no way 
to measure what the Decalogue has meant in the structure of modern 
morality, and, of course, the Ten Words represent only a small part of 
the Jewish contribution to ethics. It is the high note of the greater 
prophets, as for example Isaiah and Jeremiah, which represents the 
contribution of Israel at its best. There is very little, if anything, in 
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Christian morality or in the practical teaching of Jesus concerning the 
way to live which cannot be readily duplicated from the writings of the 
prophets. The Sermon on the Mount contains nothing new to a devout 
student of the Torah. Even the more universal note of the Nazarene 
prophet can be duplicated in Isaiah and in many other of the Old Testa- 
ment writings. Christianity deserves great credit for popularizing 
these essential tenets of Judaism, but it will scarcely deny the words of 
its founder that “not one jot or tittle of the law will pass away,” and 
that he came to fulfill rather than to destroy the law and the prophets. 
The fact is that the Galilean prophet based the whole structure of his 
ethical teaching upon the precepts of Judaism. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that he ever thought of going beyond the moral ideals of his na- 
tion. Wherever Christian morality is held in high regard, Jewish 
morality by the same token must be given a similar position. 

There is one special phase of the ethical question which the critics 
and foes of Judaism should scan’ with especial care. It has to do with 
the Jewish conception of the home and of social morality in general. 
It is pretty universally conceded that the highest home ideal in the his- 
tory of the world is to be found among the Hebrews and the ancient 
Germans. The reputation of the latter is derived primarily from the 
Germania of Tacitus, which most authorities today look upon as ro- 
mance. Whether there was any connection between the ancient Saxon 
ideal of the home and the teaching of Israel is a problem which is 
foreign to our discussion. The simple fact remains that the Jewish 
home was the finest and noblest in the world for many centuries, and 
that the preservation and perpetuation of the Jewish people have been 
due primarily to this fact. The Greeks were superior to the Jews in 
almost every cultural field, but there was a canker at the heart of their 
civilization in their low ideal of social morality, which in a few cen- 
turies eliminated the people of Hellas as a distinct racial or national 
group. 

There are no Greeks in the ancient sense of the word, but there 
are enough Jews to cause no end of worry to Hitler and Mussolini. 
The Jewish ideal was never ascetic as were certain forms of the Greek 
and most later Christian teaching concerning the social problem. The 
Jew was an optimist who believed that normal and properly guarded 
relations between men and women represent the true ideal rather than 
the extreme abnormal practices associated with Christian and other 
asceticism. The Jew idealized his home and made adultery a capital 
offense, but he never looked upon celibacy as anything other than an 
abnormal and regrettable circumstance, instead of lauding it to the skies 
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as is done, for example, in the canons of the Council of Trent. The 
Jewish conception of the whole social problem is recognized today as 
the most scientific, sane. and wholesome point of view which has been 
voiced by any people, or by any form of religious faith. This is not 
written in a spirit of boastfulness or of exaggerated personal prejudice, 
but as a simple statement of fact. Here also humanity at large has 
certainly received something of significant value from the teaching of 


Israel. 


2. OFF-SHOOTS OF JUDAISM—CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM 


Two of the most significant and most popular world religions are 
off-shoots of Judaism. Christianity was founded by a Jew and the 
members of the earliest Christian churches regarded themselves as Jews 
in all essential particulars. As for Mohammedanism, there can be no 
doubt that the core of Mohammed’s teaching was Judaistic, although 
there were many other factors associated with it. Mohammed was an 
illiterate individual who concocted his religion out of a synthesis of his 
native idolatry, Arian Christianity and Judaism. He was undoubtedly 
an enthusiast who believed in his own rhapsodic visions. Nevertheless, 
the essential monotheism of the Koran and the simple moral regulations 
of the prophet could have come from no other source than the Old 
Testament. Mohammedanism adapted the central truths of Judaism 
to the primitive thinking of the wild Asiatic and African tribes and 
swept everything before it on that account. Christianity adapted the 
same truths to the Greek ways of thinking of the Occidental world and 
succeeded in much the same way. From a Jewish point of view, both 
of these popular off-shoots sacrificed a good deal of the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Jewish faith in their efforts to satisfy the demands of 
their environment. Nevertheless, the Jewish thread in both religions is 
clear and unmistakable today. 

It is sometimes urged that Paul, rather than Jesus, was the true 
founder of Christianity. A great deal can be said for this contention, 
but assuming its correctness, the situation is not seriously changed. 
Paul always claimed to be a Jew and even boasted of his ancestral 
descent. Not only this, but he asserted that he was a Pharisee and that 
he was proud of the fact. It is true that Paul was a rather bad Jew and 
that his parents and relatives, again from the Jewish point of view, 
quite properly repudiated him and treated him as non-existent. He 
was undoubtedly a traitor to Judaism, but he was also incapable of 
eliminating his Jewish blood or of rejecting Israel’s heritage of faith. 
In other words, in all essential particulars, original Paulinism was just 
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as Hebraic as was the original teaching of Jesus which has come down 
to us in the Synoptic writers of the New Testament. Paul was quite 
cosmopolitan in his point of view and like many modern Jews had lost 
the intense fervor of his original faith, He had absorbed Greek 
philosophy until, like Philo of Alexandria, he became almost as much 
a Greek as a Jew. He therefore laid the foundations for the later ad- 
mixture of Platonism and Judaism which came to be regarded as 
orthodox Christianity. There is nothing to indicate that Paul himself 
was orthodox from the later Nicene point of view. 
3. THE Jew Durinc THE MIDDLE AGEs 

When Titus stormed Jerusalem and destroyed the city including 
the magnificent temple which Herod the Great had built, he instituted 
a new epoch in Jewish history. From the fall of the city down to the 
present time, the Jews have been a wandering people, scattered over 
the Seven Seas, and regarded as strangers and outcasts by practically 
every civilized community. It is true that they went everywhere and 
that generally speaking they managed to get along in spite of the hard 
treatment they received. The fact that they were able to accumulate 
money and property in most countries was due primarily to their in- 
dustry, frugality and to the somewhat detached position which they 
occupied. The Jew was likely to pay little attention to the interminable 
wars and contentions of most people during the Middle Ages. Not car- 
ing to waste his time or effort upon profitless warfare concerning mat- 
ters which were of no particular interest to him, he devoted his atten- 
tion and energy to commerce and the amassing of money. He suc- 
ceeded in his aim and immediately laid the foundation for more trouble. 
Doubtless he was not always as scrupulous about financial transactions 
as his own Ten Commandments required, but even at the worst he was 
decency personified compared with his neighbors. 

The literature of the Renaissance is filled with anti-Semitic refer- 
ences. A typical illustration is the character of Barabas in Christopher 
Marlowe’s ‘“‘Jew of Malta.” Barabas is a villain of the Iago type, 
although much more crudely drawn than the master figure in Othello. 
Evidently Marlowe intended to play on the anti-Semitic prejudices of 
his audience and painted Barabas in the blackest colors possible. When 
the villain is finally thrown alive into the boiling cauldron which the 
justice of mediaeval Christianity provided for certain types of criminals, 
we may well believe that the groundlings derived great satisfaction from 
the spectacle. Shakespeare’s Shylock in “The Merchant of Venice,” 
was undoubtedly worked up from Barabas and was certainly a great 
improvement upon the crude and exaggerated sketch of Marlowe. 
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Anyone who has seen Sir Henry Irving play Shylock will recognize 
the fact that Shakespeare intended him to be more of a hero than a vil- 
lain and that he is not correctly interpreted until this characteristic is 
made clear. As generally portrayed, however, Shylock became only 
a cruel and grasping money lender, representing in his own person the 
worst features which the rabble were wont to attach to the Jews. 
Renditions of “The Merchant of Venice’ on the stage have often 
fanned the flame of anti-Semitism and have made it harder for a Jew 
to get a square deal in almost every part of the world. 

Concerning the history of Middle Age pogroms it may be just as 
well to ring down the curtain. No particular good can come from re- 
counting the shocking barbarities which the people of Israel had to 
endure from their Christian associates. It was not uncommon in cer- 
tain sections to burn at the stake practically every Jew in the com- 
munity when a pogrom was gotten under way. The hapless people 
were accused of everything. If there was a famine, the Jews were 
responsible for it. If the rivers overflowed their banks and destroyed 
the crops, some Jew was at the bottom of the misfortune. When the 
Black Death destroyed the larger part of the population of Europe 
everybody was sure that the Jews had poisoned the wells, or started 
the plague in some other way, and therefore the Israelites who were 
lucky enough to survive the contagion were destroyed by their associates 
because they were looked upon as the authors of the common mis- 
fortune. The Jews were accused of originating syphilis, as well as the 
Black Death and pretty much everything else that caused trouble dur- 
ing the mediaeval period. The crowning accusation of all, which never 
failed to bring out the deepest ire of the populace, was the charge of be- 
ing “‘Christ-killers,’ which high church authorities, and low ones also, 
were accustomed to use when they wanted to provoke anti-Semitic 
feeling. Of course, the New Testament records themselves make it 
clear that the Roman government and not the Jewish authorities, had 
Jesus put to death, but the Roman authorities had disappeared long ago 
and could not be reached; while the Jews were still inhabitants of the 
land and furthermore were in possession of valuable property which 
would make profitable loot, if good moral grounds could be found for 
taking it. Even a Cardinal might well feel that a “Christ-killer” de- 
served nothing less than to lose both his property and his life. 

If the Christians during the Middle Ages had not persecuted the 
Jews with such unremitting regularity and ferocity, both of these cog- 
nate religions might possibly have amalgamated long before the 
Reformation. I say “might have’’ because I am not at all sure even 
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the best treatment on the part of their neighbors would have broken 
down the Jewish exclusiveness, but there is a good chance that this 
might have occurred. In any case, it is perfectly certain that the 
mediaeval pogroms produced such an impression upon the Jewish 
survivors that when the modern age began the lines were drawn more 
tightly between Jews and Christians than they were between Jews 
and any or all other religions. 


4. THE JEW IN THE MopERN ERA 


The Protestant Reformation was a godsend to the Jew because it 
divided his enemies and gave him a breathing spell while the Christians 
of that gentle and beneficent period were carving each other into 
diminutive remnants or else literally sending each other up in smoke. 
Neither side was very considerate of Israel, but whichever group hap- 
pened to be the underdog at the time usually fraternized with the Jews 
on the general basis that a fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
The dominant party always persecuted the minorities, it must be ad- 
mitted, with generally rigid impartiality. The Jews were treated 
roughly, but they had gotten used to it by this time, and were vastly 
better off than they had been a few centuries earlier when there were 
no dissenters to amount to anything, aside from themselves. With the 
emergence of modern capitalism and the development of modern finance 
and industry, the Jew perked up a good deal and began to make a place 
for himself in the sun. The Rothschilds were only one Jewish family 
which attained eminence in the business world. There were many 
others, and this was especially true in the Anglo-Saxon countries. In 
the realms of art, literature, science, philosophy and politics, Jewish 
names are in the top circles. What would philosophy be without 
Spinoza or Bergson, science without Einstein, music without Men- 
delssohn, medicine without Freud and politics without Beaconsfield ? 
In America Jews have occipied high places especially on the bench and 
at the bar. It looked as if the golden age of Israel might be dawning 
before the Great War, but the collapse produced by that cataclysm was 
appalling. Pogroms sprang up everywhere; Hitler wrote “Mein 
Kampf” and played on anti-Semitic prejudices in order to win supreme 
power, and later on Mussolini followed suit. About the same time 
here in the United States we had the Ku Klux Klan and Jews were 
plundered, beaten, tormented and persecuted in every part of the world. 
It begins to look like the Middle Ages over again with more opportu- 
nities for persecution, and less chances to get away from the persecutors. 

Perhaps the most ridiculous illustration of the anti-Semitic frenzy 
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of the post-war days was Henry Ford’s surrender to the “Elders of 
Zion’’ hoax which caused so much confusion during the Harding and 
Coolidge regimes. Mr. Ford, of course, retracted his slanders, but only 
when he was compelled to do so by appropriate legal action. Inasmuch 
as he accepted a medal from Adolf Hitler long after he called off the 
Dearborn pogrom, it is not impossible that he still has some lurking 
faith in the wildly fantastic legends which captured his imagination 
after he came back from his “Peace Ship” experience a wiser and a 
sadder man. Whether Ford believes that the Jews have conspired to 
dominate the world or not, there can be no question about Adolf Hitler’s 
convictions on the matter. Insane as are the meanderings which 
fill the pages of ‘Mein Kampf,” no one can read the volume without 
realizing that the author believes in his own fairy stories. A new 
mythology with the Jew as the head devil is being concocted in Germany, 
and practically every Teutonic child is being drilled in hatred and 
contempt for his Jewish neighbors. Hitler has made peace with the 
communists, and if state policy appears to require it, he may readily 
make peace with the Jews. However sincere his anti-Semitism may 
be, he always has an eye for the main chance and would not allow his 
feelings to interfere with what appeared to be the immediate pathway 
to success. Early in life he was befriended by Jews and treated them 
kindly. Later he established some more unpleasant connections with 
them, but the head and front of his anti-Semitic crusade was after all 
political. He found it convenient to make a scapegoat of the Jews in 
order to revive the dispirited morale of the German people. They had 
not, after all, really lost the war. They had been betrayed by the ac- 
cursed Jews and if these “Christ-killers” and descendants of Judas had 
not proven false to the Fatherland, the German troops would have 
marched into Paris and have dictated the terms of Versailles, instead of 
being humiliated by the old Tiger and his associates. Without this 
Jew baiting philosophy, National Socialism would have lost one of its 
strongest and most appealing arguments with the common people, and 
especially with the younger generation which never really knew much 
about the war, except that it was a stigma on the fair name of Father- 
land. After the necessity for a scapegoat has disappeared, Hitler may 
write a new edition of “Mein Kampf’ and welcome the Jews along 
with Stalin and the communists. Should he do this, he will be just as 
conscientious as he was in the first edition. People of his type run on 
their emotions, which are always sincere after a fashion, and not at all 
on any rational approach to the facts. 
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5. Wuat FuTurE HAS THE JEW? 


Most Jews who face the world situation as they see it today are 
definitely incfined to pessimism. The Zionist group hopes for a new 
home in Palestine, the cradle of the sacred traditions of their people, 
but even they will admit that there is not very substantial ground for 
their dreams. The Arabs have most of the land and are as stubborn 
about holding it as were the ancient Canaanites when Joshua overran 
the country some thirty centuries ago. Nor is there any Jewish Joshua 
on the horizon at the present time. The English need the Mohammedan 
support in their struggle against Hitler, and the Jew finds himself placed 
between the devil and the deep blue sea, so far as his Palestinian posses- 
sions are concerned. He has no friends anywhere who can come to his 
support, and he is not in a position to maintain himself without foreign 
assistance. What will eventually happen in Palestine no one can say, 
but the future appears anything but rosy from the Jewish point of view. 


Most Jews, however, are not Zionists and are not particularly 
anxious to leave the countries where they have settled and have grown 
up. Especially is this true in England and America, where no very 
serious distinctions are drawn between Semites and non-Semites. Even 
in these countries, however, the shadow of persecution always lurks in 
the corners and requires only a little fanning in order to break into a 
flame. Jewish children turn with horrified fascination to the “terrible” 
speeches of Father Coughlin, while their mothers and fathers wonder 
what the wild priest may do to them in America. The general feeling 
among Jewish intellectuals today is one of subdued pessimism. They 
have ceased to grow enthusiastic over Israel’s message for the world. 
They would like to be left alone in peace without being asked to furnish 
any guidance or leadership for a world which evidently does not want 
them. Quite the opposite of the “Elders of Zion” pronouncements, 
they have no desire to rule anything. All that they would like is to be 
permitted to occupy a very quiet and humble place in the shade rather 
than in the sun, but even this would seem to be denied them in most 
countries. (God is still real to Israel but is about the only reality left to 
the descendants of Abraham.) The Jew is by nature an optimist but 
never in all the course of his history has he found it so difficult to keep 
off the spell of pessimism and the weary wail of what seems to be a 
final captivity. Perhaps a better day is ahead for him. The whole 
world is enshrouded in darkness and he is only one representative of an 
all comprehensive shadow. His spirit is not broken, but it is certainly 
very much subdued. 











CHRISTMAS 
A LYRIC TRAGEDY, BY KURT VON TELL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Preface 


HIS poem represents the tragedy of an energetic, highly gifted 

and wealthy German Baron, who stands for the highest ethical 

principles, which, no doubt, in the last end are Christian ones. 
He uncompromisingly lives up to these principles in spite of the great 
difficulties in his long and austere, although finally very successful 
life. Unfortunately his ethical ideals are not anchored in faith in the 
Gospel and in Christian metaphysics. In his youth he had passed 
through a very disillusioning experience with a young German lady of 
his own class which he could neither forgive nor forget nor ever 
overcome, even in his advanced life. He is scarred by an emotional 
wound which will never heal. This poem, therefore, represents the 
tragedy of Christian ethics, which have divorced from Christ and for 
this reason necessarily must end and, in fact, end in bitterness and 
hopelessness. This Baron is a mental half-brother of Lord Byron’s 
Count “Manfred,” a demoniacly brilliant tragedy which I have always 
admired as one of the greatest poems in existence. Nevertheless, the 
following characterization of the nature of this Count Manfred by the 
Abbot of St. Maurice: 


This should have been a noble creature, He 

Hath all the energy which would have made 

A goodly frame of glorious elements, 

Had they been wisely mingled, As it is, 

It is an awful chaos—light and darkness, 

And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mix’d, and contending without end or order, 

All dormant or destructive. 


does not cover the nature and character of this German Baron. This 
gentleman is not only a mental half-brother of’ Count Manfred, but 
he is also his mental anti-type. His moral principles keep him as well 
balanced, as a strong character, deeply scarred by a formidable and 
incurable experience, could possibly be : 


‘Die Parze hat dies Schicksal mir gesponnen : 
Unstet und fluchtig wirst Du sein auf Erden. 
Es bleibt Dir hierin keine freie Wahl. 

Nie wirst Du froh von ganzem Herzen werden. 
Doch lange wirst Du leben Dir zur Qual. 
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Das Schicksal, das die Menschen lost und bindet, 
Gab Dir die allergrosste Schicksalsgabe : 

Die grosse Kraft, die alles tiberwindet 

Und reicher macht als alle Deine Habe.” 


His disillusionment and personal reactions toward his love—tragedy 
are, after all, very different from those of Count Manfred, who by his 
mental sickness ends as a depressive lunatic. 

I should be happy, indeed, if my readers would feel obliged to 
write the following most noble words, with which the Roman Triumvir 
Marcus Antonius in Shakespeare’s “Julius Czsar’’ honors his slain 
enemy Marcus Brutus, also on the gravestone of this German Baron: 


His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world; This was a man! 


I would then be convinced that I have not entirely missed my 
purpose in this poem, and would also feel comforted because I had not 
wholly wasted the time and patience of my readers. 


There is still another matter on my heart. For artistic and 
technical reasons I have given the ego-form to my present poem. This 
ego-form might lead the reader into the error of thinking I am report- 
ing my personal life experiences in this poem. This is not the case. 
The story is entirely fictitious in all details. This poem cannot, there- 
fore, be used for biographical purposes in any sense. I personally have 
as little to do with the hero and his life in my present poem as Shake- 
speare personally had to do with, say, Macbeth or Sir John Falstaff. 
This present poem, which by its ego-form seems to be entirely subjec- 
tive, is in reality the most objective one ever composed by me. 


My next poem, “Mecca and Rome, A Vision,” which I intend to 
publish also in this magazine, will make my readers acquainted with 
my personal conception of the world so far as that can be done by a 
poem. 


I finally have to add, that this present poem was commenced on 
the 21st day of December, 1938, and finished on the 27th day of 


January, 1939. 
My readers, “if you have tears, prepare to shed them now!” 
Tragoedia incipit. 


Kurt von Tet, Washington, D. C., Christmas, 1939. 
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DIE HAUPTPERSONEN 
IN DIESEM TRAUERSPIELE SIND: 
Baron Maximilian von Fiirstenberg 


Er ist der Eigentitimer von sieben Rittergiitern und ein berthmter 
Dichter, der sich von der Geselligkeit des westfalischen Landadels so 
viel wie mOglich zuriickhalt und deshalb von Ubelwollenden fiir hoch- 
mitig gehalten wird. Er ist eine Herrennatur von 56 Jahren und Jung- 
geselle. Er besitzt, obwohl sein Haar leicht angegraut ist, noch die volle 
Elastizitat seiner Jugend in Haltung und Gebarden. Sein landlich- 
gesundes, hochst geistreiches Antlitz offenbart unbeugsame Energie, 
strengste Selbstdisziplin, ungewohnliches Wohlwollen und sarkastis- 
chen Humor mit einem Anfluge von beherrschter Schwermut. Er 
gehort zu jenen seltenen gliicklichen Naturen, die nicht alt zu werden 
scheinen. Wer nicht weiss, dass dieser Baron grundsatzlich auf jeden 
Staats—und Heeresdienst verzichtet hat, wiirde ihn fiir einen Diplo- 
maten aus der Zeit Bismarks halten, der sich in literarische Musse 
zuriickgezogen hat. Es scheint, dass ihm seine vornehmer. Manieren 
angeboren sind. 


Fraulem Irene von Wildungen 


Sie war die dritte Tochter eines aktiven Hauptmanns im ersten 
Garderegiment in Potsdam, der, selber ohne nennenswertes Vermogen, 
eine Dame von altem markischem Adel ohne irgendwelche Mittel gehei- 
ratet hatte. Ihr Vater hatte infolge eines Knieleidens mit 32 Jahren 
den Abschied nehmen und mit Frau und Tochtern von seiner geringen 
Pension in verschamter Armut leben miissen. Sie war vor 31 Jahren 
die heimliche Braut des damals jungen Baron von Fiirstenberg. Sie 
hat dann unmittelbar nach Auflosung dieses Verlobnisses den Tropen- 
pflanzer Friedrich Derb geheiratet. Sowohl die Tatsache jenes Ver- 
lobnisses als auch die Grtinde seiner Auflosung sind der Gesellschaft 
nicht bekannt geworden. Sie lebt in der Erinnerung des Baron von 
Furstenberg als ein gleichfalls nicht alterndes, sehr liebliches Madchen 
von 18 Jahren fort. 


Friedrich Derb 


Er war ein halbgebildeter Self-made man, der durch seinen 
eisernen Fleiss und grosse Ttchtigkeit in der Kolonie Deutsch- 
Ostafrika vor dem Weltkriege ein reicher Plantagenbesitzer geworden 
war. Er hat Fraulein von Wildungen als ein Mann von 45 Jahren 
geheiratet. Er ist dann im Anfange des Weltkrieges bei der zahen 
Verteidigung dieser damals deutschen Kolonie ehrenvoll gefallen. 
Baron von Furstenberg ist, als er den Bericht von dem Heldentode 
dieses Herrn Derb in der Zeitung gelesen hatte, sogleich nach Ostafrika 
gereist, um seiner ehemaligen Braut hilfreich zur Seite zu stehen. Der 
deutsche Konsul konnte ihm an Ort und Stelle nur mitteilen, dass er 
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das Derbsche Ehepaar genau gekannt habe, und dass diese Ehe nicht 
gliicklich gewesen und kinderlos geblieben sei. Frau Derb sei seiner 
Ansicht nach geistig nicht ganz normal gewesen. Das ungesunde 
tropische Klima habe ihre Gesundheit seiner Meinung nach unginstig 
beeinflusst. Sie sei nach dem Tode ihres Mannes in die Wiiste geflohen 
und daselbst verschollen. 


Reichsgrafin von Heyunts-Plattermiind 


Diese sehr vornehme Dame ist trotz ihres hohen Alters von 83 
Jahren eine wahrhaft konigliche Frauengestalt geblieben. Sie war in 
ihrer Jugend eine intime Freundin der frith verstorbenen Mutter des 
Baron von Furstenberg, dann eine bevorzugte Hofdame und darauf 
die Zeremonienmeisterin der deutschen Kaiserin Augusta, der Gemahlin 
Wilhelms des Ersten. Sie wurde nach der Verabschiedung des Fiirsten 
Otto von Bismark eine Vertraute dieses etwas verbitterten Exreichs- 
kanzlers. Bismark hat ihre Klugheit und Menschenkenntnis hoch 
angeschlagen. 


Komtesse Ilse von Richthausen-Ziistritz 


Diese junge Dame ist eine distinguierte, zuriickhaltende, verinner- 
lichte Schonheit von 24 Jahren. Ihre edlen und geistvollen Gesichts- 
zuge sind in Anbetracht ihrer Jugend vielleicht etwas zu ernst. Ihr 
Liebreiz ist aber unbeschreiblich, wenn sie gelegentlich lachelt. Die 
mimosenhafte Feinheit ihrer Natur passt nicht in einen Ballsaal. Ihr 
Vater ist als Preussischer Generalmajor in Weltkriege gefallen. Ihre 
etwas krankhaft-schwermiitige Mutter ist aus Gram tiber den Verlust 
ihres Gemahls vor drei Jahren nach langem Gemiitssiechtum gestorben. 
Die junge Komtesse Ilse ist demnach Vollwaise und als solche die Erbin 
der Rittergttter ihrer sehr reichen Eltern. Sie betrachtet die alte 
Reichsgrafin nach dem Tode ihrer eigenen Mutter als ihre zweite 
Mutter. Sie hat alle bisherigen zahlreichen Bewerbungen um ihre 
Hand, die sowohl dem Liebreize ihrer Pers6nlichkeit als auch ihrem 
grossen Reichtume gegolten haben, ausgeschlagen. Sie ist daher fiir 
den westfalischen Landadel ein ebenso grosses psychologisches Ratsel 
wie der Baron von Fiirstenberg. Ihr Besuch der Weihnachts-Galagesell- 
schaft im Schlosse des Barons von Firstenberg ist ihr erster Besuch 
einer grosseren Gesellschaft nach dem Tode ihrer Mutter. 


Der Kammerdiener des Baron von Fiirstenberg 


__ Er ist ein alter, gut konservierter Mann in herrschaftlicher Livree 
mit taktvollen Manieren, aber ohne ausgesprochene Individualitat. 


Die 200 Kinder der Angestellten des Barons von Fiirstenberg 


Sie sind, da der Baron ungewohnlich hohe Gehialter an ihre Vater 
zahit, tiber ihren Stand hinaus wohlhabend gekleidet. 


* * 2K 


Der Schauplatz dieser Tragodie ist das nach den eigenen Ent- 
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wiirfen des Barons von Furstenberg erbaute, grandiose Schloss auf 
seinem Hauptrittergute in Westfalen. 


Dieses Schloss liegt auf einem fiir diesen preussischen Gau unver- 
haltnismassig hohen Berge, dessen Gipfel zu einem Plateau abgetragen 
ist. Edeltannen bilden den kreisrunden Naturzaun dieses Plateaus. 
Der Berg ist mit Tannen und Eichen bestanden. Man tberschaut von 
dem grossen Balkon des ersten Stockwerkes die Garten, Gewachshauser, 
Fischteiche, Brennereien, Felder und Walder dieses Rittergutes. Das 
Schloss, das in einem hochst eigenartigen neugotischen Stile erbaut ist, 
offenbart sowohl den grossen Reichtum als auch das vielseitige Genie 
seines Erbauers und Bewohners. [Ein etwas excentrischer Kunsten- 
thusiast hat sich -uber dieses Schloss folgendermassen geaussert: 

“Dieses Schloss ist eine lachende Elegie in Stein, die von einem 
einzigartigen Genius aus dem Gotischen des sechsten in das Esperanto 
des sechsundzwanzigsten Jahrhunderts ttbersetzt worden ist.” 

Karl Badekers Reisefthrer fur Norddeutschland hat sich in seiner 
sachlich-ntichternen Art damit begntigt, dieses Schloss mit drei Stern- 
chen als eine Schenswiirdigkeit ersten Rangen auszuzeichnen. 

Dieses Schloss wird daher auch von auswartigen Architekten 
haufig aufgesucht. 


x * * 

Die Zeit dieses Trauerspieles ist der Heilige Abend im dunkelsten 

Jahre der deutschen Geschichte, des Jahres 1933, in welchem der 

Hochstapler und Scharlatan Adolf Hitler das alte, grosse romantische 
Deutschland zu verwusten anfing. 


WEIHNACHTEN 


Das hohe und sehr geraumige Arbeitszimmer des Baron von 
Furstenberg, das gleichfalls in einem neugotischen Stile gehalten ist, 
liegt im ersten Stockwerke seines Schlosses nach dem Schlossparke zu. 

Nichts in diesem Zimmer und Schlosse verrat dem Beobachter das 
Fehlen des Auges und der Hand einer Schlossherrin. 

Eine grosse, getafelte, schwer eichene Doppelfligeltur verbindet 
dieses Zimmer mit dem Korridore dieses Schlosses. 

Ihr gegentiber liegt die erheblich breitere Balkon-Doppeltur, die 
auf den sehr grossen Balkon hinausfthrt. Das untere Viertel dieser 
beiden Balkon-Turen besteht gleichfalls aus schwerem getafeltem 
Kichenholze, das obere Dreiviertel aus geschliffenem Kristallglase, das 
in einem Eichenrahmen gefasst ist, und durch welches man den hoch- 
herrschaftlichen Park mit seinen vielen Edeltannen und die Schloss- 
kirche tbersieht. Die Schlosskirche ist durch brennende Weihnachts- 
baume erleuchtet. Die beiden breiten Fensterrahmen laufen nach oben 
in einen gotischen Spitzbogen aus. Der Park, die Edeltannen und die 
Schlosskirche, hinter welcher hohe, fast blatterlose Pappeln ragen, 
sind tief verschneit. 
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In der Mitte der, von der Eingangsttr aus gerechnet, rechten 
Wand brennt hoch aufloderndes Kaminfeuer, an dem ein mit Anti- 
lopenleder tiberzogener Klubsessel steht. Uber dem Kamine hangt eine 
grosse, blaue Ampel an echt goldenen Kettchen. Das blaulich-matte 
Licht dieser Ampel wird durch die Helligkeit des Kaminfeuers ver- 
dunkelt. 

Der Schein dieses Kaminfeuers beleuchtet die diesem Kamine 
gegentiberliegende Wand. In der Mitte dieser vierten Wand steht 
ein nicht sehr hohes Biicherpaneel aus Mahagoni-Holz mit den von 
dem Barone verfassten Werken. Auf dem Dachbrettchen dieses 
Paneels steht eine grosse Vase mit einer grossen stilisierten Lotosblume. 
Vase und Blume, die beide aus Elfenbein in indisch-tibetanischem Stile 
angefertigt sind, sind ein persOnliches Geschenk des Dalai Lama und 
dem Barone daher besonders wertvoll. Uber dieser Vase hangt ein 
grosses Olgemalce mit einem breiten, goldenen Rahmen. Es stellt das 
liebliche, achtzehn-jahrige Fraulein von Wildungen in einem Fruhling- 
skleide dar. Zur rechten und linken Seite dieses die Wand beherr- 
schenden Olgemaldes hangen etwas tiefer zwei kleinere Olgemalde mit 
den Bildern der verstorbenen Eltern des Barons. Die Farben dieser 
drei Bilder sind bereits etwas verblasst. 

An samtlichen Wanden befinden sich hohe, gleichfalls aus Ma- 
hagoni-Holz angefertigte Bicherpaneele mit den Meisterwerken der 
Weltliteratur in Luxusausgaben. Die abgegriffenen Bicherrticken 
der Werke David Humes, Arthur Schopenhauers, John Stuart Mills, 
Homers, Sophokles’, Shakespeares, Leopardis, Lord Byrons und Leo- 
pold von Rankes verraten dem kritischen Auge ihre haufige Benutzung 
durch den Baron. 

Die Decke des Zimmers ist mit kostbaren Fresken geschmiickt. 
Ein alter sehr wertveller Perserteppich bedeckt den Parkettfussboden, 
auf dem der grosse Mahagoni-Schreibtisch des Barons steht. 

Die beiden grosen Zeiger der alten, ehrwuirdigen Pendeluhr mel- 
den, dass es drei Minuten vor fiinf Uhr nachmittags ist. 

Der Baron sitzt in einem sehr eleganten Sessel aus Mahagoni-Holz 
an seinem Schreibtische, welcher durch eine elekrische, Lampe mit 
einer Kristallglasglocke beleuchtet wird. Er liest nach langer Zeit 
wieder einmal das Gedicht “The Dream,’’ welches der ungltickliche 
achtundzwanzigjahrige Lord Byron in einer Stunde der tiefsten Ver- 
zweiflung und hochsten kinstlerischen Inspiration gedichtet hat. Dieses 
Gedicht hat den Baron offenbar in eine schwermiitig-versonnene Stim- 
mung versetzt. Er liest dieses ihm wahlverwandte Gedicht wie ein 
Mann, der seine eigenen Gefiihle und Erlebnisse in ein Gedicht hinein- 
liest. 

Der Kammerdiener tritt gerauschlos in das Zimmer, stellt einen 
nicht sehr grossen Weihnachtsbaum mit brennenden Wachskerzen 
auf das griine Tuch des Schreibtisches und verlasst dann das Zimmer 
ebenso gerauschlos. . 

Die Zeiger der Pendeluhr riicken auf fiinf. Die Glocken der 
Schlosskirche fangen an, den Heiligen Abend einzulauten. Die Kinder 
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der Angestellten des Barons beginnen das alte ergreifende Weihnachts- 
lied “Stille Nacht! Heilige Nacht!” zu singen. 

Der Baron horcht aug, schlagt den Gedichtband zu und schaut 
vertraumt in die tropfenden Lichter seines Weihnachtsbaumchens. 
Sein Leben in den letzten dreissig Jahren zieht an diesem Festabende, 
der fur uns Erwachsene ein Abend der Schwermut zu sein pflegt, in 
einem Gedanken-Monologe an ihm vorttber. Da dieser Heilige Abend 
das erste Weihnachtsfest in dem Jahre der Usurpation Hitlers ist, ist 
der Monolog die einzige Form, in welcher ein innerlich unabhangig 
gebliebener Reichsdeutscher seine Geftthle und Gedanken zwar nicht 
Dritten, wohl aber noch sich selber mitteilen kann. Die Figuren und 
Ornamente auf den Tapeten selbst der Schlosser sind in diesem Dritten 
Reiche zu Diktaphonen und Spionen geworden, die jede nicht vollig 
hitlerorthodoxe Ausserung automatisch der Geheimen Staatspolizei 


mitzuteilen drohen. 


Es war wie heut’ ein hehrer Heil’ger Abend, 

An dem auch damals Weihachtsglocken klangen, 
Wachskerzen an des Weihnachtsbaumen weinten 
Und Kinder wartend Weihnachtsweisen sangen. 
Auf jenen Abend folgte dann wie immer, 

Seit sich die Erde um die Axe dreht, 

Ein damals sonnerheller Wintermorgen, 

An dem die Knaben ihre kleinen Schwestern 

Auf ihren neuen Weihnachtschlitten zogen. 

Ich hore noch das Klingeln ihrer Schellen 

Und sch’ das kleine, blasse Gretchen weinen, 

Das aus dem Schlitten in den kalten Schnee fiel. 
Es hat in zwischen wunderlich geschneit : 

Mein Haupt, das damals schwarz war, wurde grau 
Vom Schnee des Alters, welcher wie der Firn 
Auf kahler Alpenspitze niemats taut. 

Die Knaben wurden Manner und vergassen 

Ihr Kinderspiel an diesem Weihnachtsmorgen. . 


2K * 2K 


Ich werde diesen Morgen nicht vergessen, 

So lang’ mein Herz in meinem Busen schlagt— 
Dies treue Herz, das Dich noch immer liebt, 
Obwohl Jahrzehnte mich von diesem Morgen 
Und Dir und uns’rer beider Liebe trennen, 

Dies Herz, das heute noch wie damals blutet, 
Doch heute noch wie damals reulos ist 

Und standhaft blieb in langen, dunk’len Jahren. 
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Ich frag’ mich oft, ob dies nicht Wahnsinn ist— 
Ein Herzens-Wahnsinn, der nicht heilen will. 
Doch Herzen hegen Kindereigensinn 

Und folgen ihren eigenen Gesetzen. 

Es war ein weisser Weihnachtsfeiertag— 

Der Tag der Wintersonnenwende, der 

Auch unser beider Schicksal traurig wandte. 

Es war der Morgen Deines Hochzeitstages, 

Der einem reichen Manne Dich vermahlte, 

Den Du nicht liebtest, niemals lieben konntest. 


* ** ok 


Bestandigkeit wohnt nur in Himmel droben. 
Auf Erden gibt es Herzen voller Neid 

Und Schwestern, die Dein Glick ftir sich begehrten, 
Und lange, bose Zungen der Verleumdung, 

Die junges Liebesgliick zu Tode stechen, 
Weltkluge Mitter, die an Reichtum glauben, 
Und salbungsvolle Vater mit Geschaftssinn. 
Vereinte Gleissner-Zungen sind gefahrlich, 
Und Madchenherzen haben ihre Launen. 

Dein junges Herz war vollig unerfahren. 

Der Weg zur Weisheit ist ein Dornenpfad, 

Zu dessen Ziel nur wunde Sohlen schleichen. 
Erfahrung wird mit Herzensgliick erkauft 

Und erst gewonnen, wenn sie nichts mehr taugt. 
Als Du den Irrtum Deiner Wahl erkanntest 
Und reuevoll an meine Brust Dich warfst, 

War es zu spat: Ich stiess Dein Haupt zurtick ; 
Denn Mannerhérzen haben ihren Stolz. 

Zorn und Verzweiflung sprechen bitt’re Worte, 
Die den nicht gliicklich machen, der sie spricht, 
Und den zu Stein verharten, den sie treffen. 
Die Liebe ist dem Hasse nah’ verwandt. 

Der Hass der Liebe fiihrt in’s Labyrinth 
Chaotisch-aufgeregter Stimmung, die 

Nicht weiss ob wir uns lieben oder hassen. 

Kein Ariadne-Faden liess uns damals 

Den Ausgang aus dem Irrgang-Tollhaus finden. 
Du kamst zum zweiten, kamst zum dritten Male. 
Es war zu spat: Mein Stolz blieb eisenhart. 
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Es war im Marz. Der Schnee war schon geschmolzen 

Ein Frihlingsahnen raunte in den Wipfeln 

Der Baume in dem Wald, in dem wir beide 

Zum letzten Male Aug’ in Auge standen. 

Die Abendsonn’ vergoldete die Eichen. 

Das Harz der Fichten wiirzte mild die Luft. 

Die Spechte hammerten an weissen Birken. 

Die Drossel sang ihr Lied. Ich aber schwieg. 

Du tatest alles, um mich zu versohnen. 

Du batest mich um einen einz’gen Kuss. 

Dein feuchtes Auge sah mich flehend an. 

Ich aber reichte dir die Hand zum-Abschied. 

Ich liess dich steh’n und schritt fast heiter fort 

In’s dunk’le Land des Nimmerwiederfindens. 

Fin Haher kreischte auf und flog davon. 

Ich kehrte mich noch einmal nach Dir um 

Und winkte mit der Hand zum letzten Grusse. 

Du standest, tiber Deinen Schirm gebeugt, 

Am gleichen Ort, an dem ich Dich verliess, 

Und starrtest weinend auf den Waldesboden. 

Mein letzter Gruss an Dich blieb unbemerkt. 

Ich aber schritt so schnell wie moglich weiter, 

Verwundert tiber meine Heiterkeit 

Und warf zu Haus mich weinend auf mein Lager. 
. -. s 


Die Sprache ist zu arm an Worten, um 

Die Dunkelheit des Herzens zu beschreiben. 
Der Frihling schritt achtlos an mir voritiber. 
Ich horte keine Nachtigallen singen. 

Der Sommer fiel wie Mehltau auf mein Herz. 
Die Rosen stanken, und die Muse mied mich. 
Der Herbst spann seine feinen Silberfaden. 
Der Kranich zog in’s ferne Land des Niles. 
Die Schonheit dieser Welt war nichts als Lige. 
Die Weinstockblatter wurden zur Palette 

Des grossen, farbenreichen Malers Herbst. 

Die Farben waren Hektik oder Schminke. 

Die Frucht des Weinstocks schmeckte essigsauer. 
Nur Tolle konnen lachen oder singen. 

Neun qualvoll-lange Monde lag ich auf 

Der Folterbank der Sehnsucht ausgereckt, 
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Seitdem ich Dich zum letzten Male sah. 

Ich horte von Bekannten, die Dich kannten, 

Dass Leichenblasse. Deine Wangen bleiche, 

Des Schlafes Wohltat Dich verlassen habe, 

Der Artz von Schwindsucht und vom Siiden rede, 
Dass Du ein Ratsel sei’st dem Brautigam, 

Der ungeduldig auf die Hochzeit drange, 

Dass Du den Hochzeitstag von Woch’ zu Woche 
In unbestimmte, ferne Zukunft schobest. 


2K *K * 


Ein Morgen im November brachte mir 

Das Unerwartete-Erwartete : 

Nachricht von Dir. Du schriebst in diesem Briefe: 
“Ich hab’ in diesen langen Wochen viel, 

Sehr viel an Dich gedacht und denken missen. 
Ich liebe Dich allein und keinen sonst. 

Ich bin sehr elend. Kannst Du mir verzeih’n?”’ 
Ich weiss nicht, ob es wahre Weisheit oder 
Zermiirbter Wahnsinn war, als ich Dir schrieb: 
“Verrate jetzt nicht Deinen Brautigam! 

Du hast Dich ihm verpflichtet. Bleibe fest! 
Ich darf nicht Braute and’rer Manner lieben. 
Ich kann Dich wieder achten, wenn Du fest bleibst. 
Dir fehlt die grosse Leidenschaft des Herzens, 
Die alles wagt und opferfreudig d’ransetzt. 
Verrat und Liebe sind ein tib’les Elternpaar, 
Das nichts als Schurken und Id’oten zeugt. 

Die Welt besteht aus Blodlingen und Schuften, 
Im ek’len Ehebett des Geld’s gezeugt. 

Ich mochte ihre Zahl nicht noch vermehren. 
Wir alle drei sind elend und bedauernswert. 
Empfiehl mich, bitte, Deinem Brautigam!” 


* 2K * 


Wer mich verurteilt, mége nicht vergessen : 
Enttauschte Liebe wandelt sich in Wermut. 

Sie bohrt sich selber an und stirbt alsdann 

Am Hollenschmerz des eig’nen gift’gen Stiches. 

Als Antwort kam Dein letzter Brief an mich: 
“Vergiss, was ich Dir schrieb! Ich schrieb im Fieber. 
Es geht mir ausgezeichnet, und ich hoffe, 
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Dass Du so gliicklich bist, wie ich es bin. 

Am ersten Weihnachtstag ist meine Hochzeit.” 
Ich ktisste dieses Blatt mit schwarzer Botschaft, 
Weil Deine Hand dies weisse Blatt beriihrte. 
Ich hatte diese Botschaft halb erzwungen 

Und war erschiittert, als ich sie erhielt. 

Ich liebte dieses Madchen, das ich hasste. 

Ich stiess es viermal fort, als es zurtick kam, 
Und sehnte mich, es an mein Herz zu schliessen. 
Ich weinte lange, lange bitterlich. 

Mein Herz blieb trocken, und mein Stolz blieb hart. 
Der Quell der Tranen ist seit dieser Stunde 

Im Wiistensande meines Gram’s vertrocknet. 
Ich hab’ seitdem viel Schreckliches erlebt : 
Schlachtfelder, Leichenberge, Massengraber, 
Soldaten-Brei, an dem die Ratten suppten, 
Vertierte Krieger, die im Todeskrampfe 

Sich in die Kehle ihres Feind’s verbissen, 
Zerquetschtes Mannerhirn als Wagenschmiere, 
Entwaffnete, geblendete Gefang’ne, 

Verkohlte Greise in dem Flammenmeere 
Zerschoss’ner, alter, schoner, reicher Stadte, 
Schiffbruch auf hoher See, Absturz von Fliegern, 
Verbriihte Manner in zerschoss’nen Booten, 
Selbstmord von Kriegerwitwen, Kinderschandung, 
Verlass’ne Madchen, die sich selbst ertrankten, 
Mit fetten Aalen in den schwang’ren Leibern, 
Schuldlos Gekopfte, Morder ihre Richter, 
Gesalbte Heuchler, deren glatte Zunge 

Die Schandtat als die wahre Tugend priess, 
Banditen, von den Massen hoch geehrt, 
Gelehrte Tropfe mit dem Nobelpreise, 
Tobsucht von Irren und Verrat durch Freunde. 
Das Salz in meinem Aug’ blieb ungelost. 

Ich hab’ an jenem Grame mich verhoben, 

Der meine Seele halb verkriippelt hat. 

Ich kann noch lachen, aber nicht mehr weinen. 
Ich scheine voller Heiterkeit zu sein 

Und bin es auch, wenn ich mit Freunden sitze. 
Doch fehlt der Wurzel dieser Heiterkeit 

Das Nass der Trane, die sie fruchtbar macht. 
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Ich lache mit dem Tod im dunk’len Herzen. 
Es ist die wunderliche Heiterkeit, 
Die ich im Wald bei’m Abschied einst empfand. 


* * * 


Die Tage wurden kurz, die Nachte langer. 
Rauhreif lag morgens auf den welken Wiesen. 
Die Stoppeln starrten auf den kahlen Feldern. 
Der Jager schoss das Rebhuhn und das Reh. 
Eisbartig stieg der Winter aus dem Norden 
In’s deutsche Tiefland. Mit dem Winter kam 
Das Weihnachtsfest und mit dem Weihnachtsfeste 
Die Wintersonnenwende Deiner Hochzeit. 
Du zogest mit dem fremden, reichen Manne 
In’s Land des Sonnenbrandes: Afrika.— 
* * * 
Es war der Tod nicht, der dies Biindniss loste. 
Es war des Leben, das uns beide schied. 
Ich bin noch heute stolz auf meinen Stolz, 
Fur den ich einen hohen Preis bezahlte; 
Denn Dein Verlust und Elend bohrt noch heute, 
Wenn Lebensebbe meine Seele blosslegt, 
Wie Wahnsinusschmerz in meinem wunden Herzen. 
Ich furchte stets das Nah’n des Weihnachtsfestes. 
Es schenkt mir stets das Gleiche: tritben Riickblick.— 
* * K 
Die Weihnachtsabendglocken lauten wieder 
Wie dazumal den Heil’gen Abend ein. 
Ich bin derselbe noch und doch ein'and’rer. 
Mein Haupt ward grau. Mein Herz ist stark geblieben. 
Manch’ schones Auge hat mit Wohlgefallen 
Verheissungsvoll-begehrend mich besonnt. 
Ich habe keine and’re Frau gefreit. 
Ich aber fand die Freundin meines Lebens. 
Ihr Name lautet “Arbeit.’”’ Sie bewahrte mich 
Vor der Gefahr, ein Diisterling zu werden. 
Ich habe hart geschafft, doch mit Erfolg. 
Der Stolz, der mir vor dreissig Jahren fast 
Das junge Herz gebrochen hat, hat mich 
In dieser Zeit zum reichen Mann gemacht. 
Arbeit und Stolz sind meines Lebens Sterne. 
Viel’ Manner schau’n mit Ehrfurcht zu mir auf. 
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Ich bin ihr Fuhrer in der Not des Lebens. 

Ich hab’ auch eine Schaar von Kindern: 
Kinder der Armut. Diese kleinen Schelme singen 
Erwartungsvoll die alten Weihnachtslieder 

Im nahen Kirchlein meines Rittergutes. 

Das Kirchlein liegt verschneit. Die Weihnachtsbaume 
Erglanzen durch die kleinen, got’schen Fenster. 
Ich sehe sie vom Fenster meines Schlosses. 

Mein Kantor singt den Bass zu ihren Liedern. 
Die Traume meiner Kinder hoffen Wunder. 
Der kleine Hans denkt an sein Schaukelpferd, 
Und Gretchen wiinscht sich eine grosse Puppe. 
Ich denke an die Herrin meines Schlosses. 

Sie ist im fernen Afrika verschollen. 

Ich las im Anfang uns’res grossen Krieges 

Die langen Listen der Gefall’nen durch: 

Ihr Mann fiel auf dem fremden Feld der Ehre. 
Die Zeitung brachte einen Ehrennachruf : 

“Er hat mit zwanzigtausend tapf’rn Negern. 
Die deutsche Kolonie und seine Guter 

Als deutscher Held bewunderswert verteidigt. 
Ein langer Schotte schoss ihn rticklings tot. 
England hat einen Denkstein ihm errichtet. 
Ein Kreuz aus Eisen schmiickt sein Heldengrab. 
Sein Eigentum ist an den Feind verloren. 

Sein Weib ist bettelarm, wenn es noch lebt. 

Sie floh vermutlich in die nahe Wiste. 

Sie hatte keine Erben ihrer Schonheit.”’ 

Ich hab’ den Wack’ren einmal nur geseh’n 

Und dies nur fliichtig. Achtung seinem Nachruhm! 
Ich hab’ das Menschen Mogliche getan, 

Um sie zu finden und ihr dann zu helfen. 

Ich musste auch auf dieses Gluck verzichten. 
Es war umsonst. Sie ist und bleibt verschollen. 
Ich wtirde, wenn ich sie gefunden hatte, 

Sie nicht zu meinem Weib genommen haben. 
Mein Stolz blieb starker als mein Drang nach Glick. 
Die alte Wunde bricht von neuem auf. 

Zu hoffen, dass sie lebt, doch nicht zu wissen, 
Wie es ihr geht, ist bitter wie der Tod. 
Glickselig sind, die dieser Krieg erschlug! 
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So oder so—verloren bleibt verloren! 
Ich lésch’ die Ampel meines Zimmers aus. 
* * *K 


Das Feuer im Kamine meines Zimmers 
Erhellt die Gegenwand mit ihren Bildern. 
Es sind die Bilder meiner Eltern, die 
In ihren engen Sargen lange, lange 
Im Grund des Kirchhof’s uns’res Stadchens schlummern. 
Dazwischen hangt ein altes Olgemalde, 
Das grosser als die Eltern-Bilder ist. 
Die Farben dieses Bildes sind verblasst. 
Die junge Dame, die aus seinem Rahmen 
Begluckt zu mir zu schreiten scheint, bist Du. 
Du tragst das Kleid, in dem ich Dich verliess. 
Dein sanftes Auge strahlt mich heiter an. 
Es ist das feuchte Auge nicht des Abschied’s 
Es zeigt Dich mir in Deiner ersten Liebe, 
Die uns begliickte und wie ewig schien. 
Es hangt der Schein des Feuers im Kamine 
Bedrohlich tber Deinem braunen Haar. 
Mir fallt der Abendsonnenschein im Walde, 
In dem wir damals Abschied nahmen, ein: 
Mein Herz beginnt zu hammern wie der Specht, 
Der damals an der weissen Birke pochte. 
Die Drossel, die ihr Abschiedslied uns sang, 
Ist lange tot. Der Jager schoss den Haher. 
Ich wende mich wie einst von Dir im Walde 
Von diesem schmerzlich-stissen Bilde ab. 
Das Bild in meinem Riticken weint nicht Tranen, 
Wie Du sie damals bei dem Abschied weintest. 
Es lachelt heiter in begliickter Liebe, 
Bis seine letzte Farbe einst erlischt. 
Mein Weg nach Haus ist diesmal nicht sehr weit : 
Ich werf’ mich in den Sessel am Kamin, 
Wie damals nach dem Abschied auf mein Lager. 
Mein Zorn von damals wurde milde Wehmut, 
Und trauernd denk’ ich an Dein tiefes Elend. 

*K 2K ok 
Ich schaue in das Feuer des Kamins 
Und traume lange, lange vor mich hin. 
Mein Kammerdiener hat es gut gemeint: 
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Er legte einen Eichenkloben an. 

Die Flammenzahne kauen an dem Holze 

Wie meine Hunde an den harten Knochen. 

Sie knabbern und sie knacken ihn in Stticke. 
Die Flammchen knistern, stolpern, tuscheln, kichern. 
Sie schlagen wunderliche Purzelbaume 

Wie Puppen in dem Kasperle-Theater. 

Die Musikanten-Flammchen pauken, jodeln. 
Die Flammen-Zwerglein neigen ihre Hauptlein 
Und schieben die Krawattlein sich zurecht. 

Die Flammen-Fraulein knixen ihren Hofknix. 
Sie tanzen seltsam-neue, wilde Tanze. 

Die Herzchen pochen und die Wanglein glith’n. 
Es geht gar heiss auf diesem Flammenballe zu. 
Die alten, grauen Flammen-Miutter schutteln 
Misbilligend ihr Haupt zu diesem Treiben. 


* * * 


Die alten Flammen-Herren sitzen abseits. 

Sie sind wie meine Nachbarguts-Kollegen 
Steif-reservierte Rittergutsbesitzer. 

Sie sprechen tiber Hitler und die Nazis. 

Sie sind noch immer nicht recht gleichgeschaltet. 
Sie schwanken zwischen Doorn und Berchtesgaden. 
Sie sind im Grund bismarckisch-monarchistisch. 
Sie untersttitzen Adolf Hitler, weil er 

Den roten Funken-Pobel niederhalt. 

Sie glauben nicht an seinen Sozialismus. 

Sie glauben nicht an seine Guillotinen. 

Das Rot des Blutes passt zwar zum Kamine, 
Doch seine Nasse wiirde ihn zerstoren. 

Sie hoffen, dass er Scheiterhaufen schichtet. 
Sie rauchen dtinne Splitter als Zigarren, 

Die alle ohne braunes Deckblatt sind. 

Holzasche fallt auf ihre schwarzen Westen. 
Sie gehen Sonntags in die Luther-Kirche 

Und horen hier den Pastor Orthodox. 

Ihr dicker Pastor sitzt in ihrer Mitte. 

Er glaubt an seinen Doktor Martin Luther. 
Sie diskutieren jetzt die Luther-Taufe, 

Die im Kamine unausfuhrbar ist. 

Sie sind entschieden gegen die Baptisten. 
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Die Untertauchung bei der Taufe wiirde 

Der Untergang der Flammen-Glaub’gen sein. 
Doch auch die Luther-Taufe bleibt bedenklich. 

Die Flammen-Babies sterben schon an Tropfen. 
Es bleibt noch eine letzte Losung denkbar : 
Streckung des Luthertums mit Quakertum: 

Die Taufe ist die Taufe mit dem Geiste. 

Ein Herr bemerkt: “Das ist hochst unlutherisch!” 
“Ich stimme,” sagt der Pastor Orthodox, 

“Mit dieser Ansicht vollig tiberein. 

Doch Luther konnte in der Kirche taufen. 

Er lebte nicht wie wir in einem Ofen. 

Wir wollen alle Lutheraner bleiben, 

Doch uns’re Ofen-Not kennt kein Gebot. 

Wir miissen seine Lehre von der Taufe 

Daher kamingemass modifizieren.”’ 

Doch jener Herr ist hiermit nicht zufrieden: 
“Der Held von Worms schloss niemals Kompromisse.” 
“Gewiss nicht,” lenkt darauf der Pastor ein, 
“Auch ich bin gegen alle Kompromisse. 

Wenn ich in einer Kirche taufen k6nnte, 

Ich wtirde sicherlich mit Wasser taufen. 

Ich bin nicht Pastor eines Badezimmers, 

Ich bin der Pastor dieses Feuer-Ofens. 

Wenn ich die Flammen-Babies taufen wiirde, 
Dann wiirde ich zum Kinder-Morder werden.” 
““Maasgebend ist fiir mich die Lehre Luther’s,” 
Versetzt darauf der strenge Opponent. 
“Wir haben uns’re heil’ge Pflicht zu tun, 
Auch wenn die Flammen-Babies sterben wiirden.’ 
“Das ist der Rigorismus eines Kant 

Und nicht die Lehre eines Martin Luther,” 
Erwidert jetzt der dicke Luther-Pastor. 
“Der grosse Reformator war gemiassigt 
Und wusste sich der Lage anzupassen. 

Er selber schreibt in seinem Katechismus 
Die Worte: ‘Wasser tut es freilich nicht.’ 
Ich sehe keinen Ausweg als den einen: 
Ersatz der Wasser- durch die Geistestaufe.” 
‘‘Auch dieser Rat ist praktisch unausfihrbar,” 
Versetzt darauf ein dritter Flammen-Herr. 


’ 
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“Das Dritte Reich hat nicht geniigend Geist, 
Um uns Kamine mit dem Geist zu taufen. 

Sein Uberfluss an rassischem Bewusstsein 

Ist unerschopflich wie die Weisheit Hitlers 

Es hat auch reichlich Kugeln, Handgranaten, 
Flugzeuge, Schiffe, Pulver, Patrioten, 

Sie zwar das Pulver nicht erfunden haben, 
Doch dieses Pulver zu gebrauchen wissen. 

Es hat auch etwas Brot und Milch und Butter 
Und viel Papier zum Druck von Kasekarten. 
Sein Geistesvorrat aber ist erschopft. 

Es muss den deutschen Geist streng rat’onieren. 
Geist-Karten stehen nur dem Fihrer zu, 

Der gleichwohl geistig sich zu Tode darbt. 
Die Quaker machten eine Geist-Offerte 

Zu annehmbarem, sehr zivilem Preise. 

Doch dieser Geist ist ein Importartikel 

Aus judo-liberal verseuchten Landern. 

Er wurde die Kamine pazifistisch, 
Semitisch-international vergiften. 


Ein Taufersatz durch Geist kommt nicht in Frage. 


Wir dirfen uns die Wahrheit nicht verhehlen: 
Das Luthertum ist im Kamin bankrott. 
Der Funken-Pobel droht schon langst erbittert 
Mit Massenaustritt aus der Luther-Kirche. 
Er will nichts mehr von einer Taufe wissen. 
Er baut aus Kirchenbanken Barrikaden. 
Wir haben jede Moglichkeit erortert. 
Und dtirfen uns die Wahrheit nicht verhehlen : 
Der Parlamentarismus des Kamines 
Muss vor der Wirklichkeit kapitulieren. 
Wir branchen dringend einen starken Mann. 
Hier kann nur eimer helfen: unser Firer. 

x * x 


Ein riesenlanger Flammen-Herr tritt ein. 

Er ist halb Uber- und halb Untermensch. 

Sein Flammen-Angesicht ist purpurrot. 

Es ist nicht Weines-, sondern Zornesrote. 

Es ist das Alpenglith’n der Schweizerberge, 
Dem oftmals donnernde Lavinen folgen. 

Die Flammen-Mittelmenschen sind erschrocken 
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Wie Flammen-Kinder vor dem Weihnachtsmanne. 
Er tragt ein Hakenkreuz an seinem Arme. 
Er ist von einem jungen Mann begl’eitet, 

Der diesem Flammen-Herrn so ahnlich sieht 
Wie Austernsuppe der Spartanergriitze. 

Er reckt den Arm zum Hitler-Grusse aus 
Und stellt sich mit Kommandostimme vor : 
“Gauleiter Baldur Oberteutobold, 

Kulturwart Armin Teutobold, mein Sohn. 

Ich bin gekommen, um hier auszumisten. 

Ihr Standesherr’n seid alle halbverjudet. 

Das Luthertum ist halbes Judentum. 

Der Fuhrer hat das Richtige entschieden: 
Der Jude Christus hat das Christentum 

Von Anfang an verjudet und versaut. 

Ihr habt an Deutsches Christentum zu glauben, 
Das ohne Christus und die Taufe ist. 

Der Fuhrer brachte uns den deutschen Fortschritt. 
Wir backen deutsche Brote ohne Mehl. 

Wir braten deutsche Oxen ohne Fett. 

Wir speisen die Kaldaunen ohne Inhalt. 

Wir trinken deutschen Rheinwein ohne Wasser. 
Wir kampfen uns’re Schlachten ohne Juden. 
Wir schreiben dicke Bucher ohne Geist. 

Wir priigeln deutsche Menschen ohne Grund. 
Wir halten lange Reden ohne Wahrheit. 
Wir haben einen Fuhrer ohne Weib. 

Wir brauchen eine Kirke ohne Christus. 

Der deutsche Bierkrug ist ein volkischer 
Ersatz des Kelches bei dem Abendmahle. 

Das Kreuz aus Eisen und das Hakenkreuz 
Sind Surrogate uns’rer Deutschen Kirche. 
Wir glauben nicht an jiid’sche Hakennasen. 
Der Rabbi Saulus war ein Ghetto-Jude, 

Der mit dem Ar’er Namen, Paulus prahlte 
Und altes Zelttuchzeug verschacherte. 

Der Itzig Simon Petrus war ein Trédler, 

Der seinen Namen ‘Barjona’ verschwieg 

Und faule Fische auf dem Markt verkaufte. 
Die Deutsche Wissenschaft hat dies bewiesen. 
Ich schliesse hiermit Ihre Luther-Kirche. 
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Sie sind jetzt Deutsche Christen, und Sie haben 
Kulturwart Armin Oberteutobold 

Fortan als Ihrem Fihrer zu gehorchen. 

Er wird Sie tiber Ihre Pflicht belehren. 

Ein Tollkopf, der ihm widersprechen sollte, 
Wird ohne weit’res an die Wand gestellt. 
Pastor, Sie sind verhaftet, weil Sie sich 

Mit jenen Juden eingelassen haben! 

Sie sind ein kultureller Bolschevist. 

Armin, beginne jetzt Dein Werk! Heil Hitler!” 
Der Vater Oberteutobold verschwindet, 

Den dicken Pastor an dem Arme zerrend. 
Kulturwart Oberteutobold bleibt da. 


* * *K 


Der Sohn ist ziemlich menschlich, allzumenschlich, 
Mit einem Zug zur Untermenschlichkeit. 

Er kampft mit Minderwertigkeitskomplex, 

Wie der Germane Armin eist mit Romern kampfte 
Er war zur Zeit der Judenrepublik 

Ein Korpstudent und echter Taugenichts. 

Er war kein Hindenburg auf der Mensur: 

Er wurde regelmassig abgestochen. 

Die Furchen der besiegten Wangen mahnen 

Den Laien an Berliner Hackepeter. 

Er war schon damals ziemlich deutsch gesinnt : 
Er tat nichts und trank reichlich Bier dazu. 

Er las Karl May viel lieber als Pandekten. 

Er fiel, wie Asche durch den Eisenrost, 

Zum dritten Male durch sein Rechtsexamen. 
Kein Wunder! Seine Professoren waren 
Halbjuden, die das Deutschtum heimlich hassten. 
Sie waren Ode Intellektuelle, 

Die nur an Wissen und an Logik glaubten. 

Er glaubte nur an Fihrereigenschaften 

Viereckig ausgedrillter Htinenkorper. 

Er glaubte nicht an Muskeln im Gehirne: 

Gehirne sind nur jiidische Schmarotzer. 

Er glaubte nur an deutsche Oxenknechte, 

Die seivst den Oxen ein Gelachter sind. 

Die Professoren, die an Wissen glaubten, 
Besassen jtidisch-falsche Ideale. 
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Sie waren in das Romer-Recht verliebt, 

Das der Germanen-Art zuwider ist. 

Er war und wollte echter Deutscher bleiben. 
Sie waren schuld an dem verfuschten Leben. 
Er war ein Opfer dieses Juden-Klungels. 

Er war ein Klempner ohne Blei und Lotrohr. 
Ein Teutobold wird nicht so leicht entmutigt. 
Er ist ein Held mit starkem Rickgrat, das der 
Lakritzenstange eines Kramers gleicht. 

Er schlug sich d’rum im Norden des Kamines 
Als Zuhalter sehr tapfer durch das Leben. 

Er machte tiefen Eindruck auf die Huren 
Und mahnte sie zum Fleiss in Geldverdienen. 
Er war ein konstruktives Element. 

Auch “Kraft durch Freude”’ hielt ihn tiber Wasser. 
Nur Juden konnen dieses letzte Wort 
Missdeuten. ‘“Honny soit, qui mal y pense!’’* 
Ein Meister fallt nicht fertig aus dem Himmel. 
Er musste wie der grosse Fithrer selber 

Im Ringen mit dem Leben sich entdecken 

Und seine Fiihrereigenschaft entwickeln. 

Wer reiten lernt, fallt anfangs aus dem Sattel. 
Nur Pharisaer tadeln solches Fallen. 

Er fing wie unser grosser Fihrer klein an, 
Der auch das Morden nur allmahlich lernte. 
Er scheute sich vor keiner sau’ren Arbeit. 

Er stand in seiner Freizeit nebenamtlich 

Als Fithrer an den Tiiren von Bordellen 

Und lud die Nazis und die Juden ein, 

Sein Haus ganz unverbindlich zu besicht’gen. 
Er war ein Retter aller, welche klagen : 

Die wirblichen Vergniigen sind entweder 
Verboten oder machen allzu fett. 

Es war ein klinen Dienst an seinem Volke, 

Den er mit Freuden und mit Demut tat, 

Der seinen Segen in sich selber trug 

Und ihn zum Retter des Kamins erzog. 

Nicht jeder lohnte seinen Dienst mit Geld. 

Die Nazis hielten ihn fiir einen Juden. 





.. .“Honny soit, qui mal y pense!” = “Schande dem, der Schlechtes dabei denkt !” 
ist der Wahlspruch des héchsten englischen Ordens: des Hosenbandordens. 
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Die Juden hielten ihn fiir einen Nazi. 

Sie irrten beide in verschied’ner Richtung, 
Und er erhielt vorerst nur wenig Geld. 

Er war indess mit Wenigem zufrieden; 
Denn aller Anfang ist bekanntlich schwer. 
Es ist erfreulich, festzustellen, dass 

Die beiden Feinde sich in einem Punkte 
Trotz allen Gegenstatzes ihrer Meinung 
Moralisch mithelos und leicht verstanden : 
Sie hielten beide ihn ftir einen Lumpen. 
Genie wird anfangs leider meist verkannt. 
Die Kannegiesser im Kamin entdeckten 
Zuerst die Gabe dieses Teutobold: 

Er war in dieser Zeit ein guter Deutscher 
Mit Fuhrereigenschaft, doch falscher Witt’rung. 
Er war kein Ouarz. Er war ein Diamant, 
Den dann das Leben zum Brill’anten schliff. 
Die Juden prophezeiten ihm Karriere. 

Die Nazis setzten ihren Einfluss ein, 

Um diese Prophezeiung zu erfiillen, 

Sobald sie seinen wahren Wert erkannten. 
Der Zufall, welcher auf die Dauer nur 
Dem Tiicht’gen giinstig ist, kam ihm zu Hille. 
Ein Fehme-Morder gab dem Suchenden 


Das grosse Hitler-Werk “Mein Kampf” zum Lesen. 


Er las es durch in einer freien Nacht, 

Obwohl er damals fast zu Tod erschopit war. 
Dies Buch war eine grosse Offenbarung. 

O diese Juden! Juden! Juden! Juden! 

Es wurde ihm jetzt vollig klar und deutlich, 
Was er zuvor nur trib’ und dunkel ahnte: 
Die Juden hatten ihn trotz seines Fleisses 

In Grund und Boden dauernd ruiniert. 

Er fithlte sich dem Fithrer wahlverwandt. 

Er schlug im Rausch des ersten Enthusiasmus 
Drei alte, geisteschwache Juden tot. 

Die Heldentat empfahl ihn der Partei. 

Er wurde zum Kulturwart des Kamins 
Ernannt und seinem Vater unterstellt. 

Die Stellung des Kulturwarts gleicht so ziemlich 
Der Stellung eines Oberschornsteinfegers 


Heid el 
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Mit Portefeuille im alten Judenstaate. 

Das Dritte Reich gibt diesen Posten 

Bewahrten, anerkannten Meuchelmordern.— 
(Fortschzung folgt) 











SOME IDEAS SUGGESTED BY BISHOP HENSON’S 
GIFFORD LECTURES 
By 
A. Houtmes, Pu. D.; Tu. D.; LL. D. 














N 1935-36 the Gifford Lectures on natural theology were given by 

Rt. Rev. Herbert Hensley Henson, Bishop of Durham, and pub- 
lished in a single volume at Oxford, under the title “Christian 
Morality,—Natural, Developing, Final.”” The twelve chapters of the 
book break into three parts: I. The lecturer’s thesis, supported by a 
study of Tertullian’s De Testimnio Animae, Bishop Joseph Butler’s 
restatement of Matthew Tindal’s thesis, “Christianity is a republication 
of natural religion”; II. A history of the development of Christian 
morality out of our Lord’s authentic teaching now contained in our 
synoptic Gospels originally derived from Jewish sources and _ pro- 
gressively diffused throughout the Christian world; III. A discussion 
of the way this morality may be applied to modern social mal-adjust- 
ments, including sexual immoralities, political defects, industrial in- 
equalities, and to all individual moral problems in the form of personal 
goodness, social service, and self-sacrifice. 

With the penetration of a theologian and a philosopher Bishop 
Henson reduces social problems to one principle: The moral betterment 
of the individual person whose soul’s welfare is the final and ultimate 
consideration of all morality and religion. For him, social evils may 
endure, class-upheavals may occur, national wars may bring their ruin 
and desolation to both human bodies and material works, nations may 
rise, decay and pass away, but throughout all these turmoils, the man 
may say, “Thy soul and God stand sure!’ While the application of this 
principle in the volume is not always definitely made, it is always there 
guiding discussion toward each man’s soul-good. With Prof. B. 
Bosanquet, the author believes that this world is a place of soul-making. 
With this very brief review of the volume, we will proceed to discuss 
one or two of its salient problems which affect the validity of the 
Bishop’s thesis and also his application of Christian morality to world- 
ills that rest upon greed for gain. 































III 


THE SOURCES OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY AND Form CRITICISM 










Bishop Henson derives the morality he treats in his work, from 
the teachings of Christ, recorded now in the Synoptic Gospels, sup- 
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ported and amplified, especially by the Epistles of St. Paul. While he 
freely concedes the paucity of our present-day available evidence for 
the authenticity of and historicity of the Gospels, he supports their 
validity with ample erudition and sound judgment that neither claims 
nor concedes too much. His special attention is attracted to the recently 
exploited “form criticism’’ supported by Dr. Dobelius and Bishop 
Lightfoot, and he comes to the conclusion that even if our Gospels, 
instead of being matter of fact reports, did take their present form 
from the hands of believing writers primarily concerned with using 
them as means of propogating a new religion of divine redemption, 
still such a usage neither destroys their veracity nor invalidates their 
authority. If the Apostles and other writers made use of Christ’s 
teachings for the founding of the Church, they did not on that account, 
necessarily add unhistorical material to what facts and truths they had, 
nor corrupt the information they had gained first-hand, nor distort 
purposefully their remembrance of their Master’s words on the moral 
subjects he handled. 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND MorRALITY NATURAL AND AUTHORITATIVE 


Bishop Benson’s primary thesis frequently stated in his lectures, 
is the insistence that the Christian religion and the Christian morality 
emanating therefrom are both aatural.’’ In addition to grounding 
them both on “naturalism” he also devotes a lecture to showing that 
our Synpotic Gospels, as we said above, give a true account of Christ 
himself and his teachings. This situation presents to us two problems : 
first, the exact meaning for this work of the word naturalism, so 
loosely used even by exact writers in other respects; and secondly, the 
problem of uniting both Christian religion and Christian morality in 
one system and united in one source. 

To attempt an answer to these problems, we must first examine 
the concept “natural,” and of ‘‘nature’’ from which the adjective comes. 
Natural may refer to the entire universe, God included, so that every- 
thing is natural, and nothing “supernatural.” If morality is in this 
sense natural, it leads to the Hegelian dictum, voiced by Pope, ‘“What- 
ever is, is right!” a meaning from which we involuntarily shrink. 
Next, then, nature may refer to the external, physical world, viewed as 
developing, “natura naturans” of Spinoza, as finished, his “natura 
naturata,”’ in both aspects, pictured by modern inductive science until 
recently, as a machine made of “matter” moving according to efficient 
causal laws, a conception untenable since Kant gathered up all his 
courage in one bolus and cast it headlong into the camp of the ma- 
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terialists with his challenge: “The order and uniformity in our sensa- 
tions which we call nature, we would not find there if we did not first 
place them there.”* Lastly nature refers to the constitution of any 
particular organism, and what comes from that constitution is “natural” 
to that organism, as “natural for an animal,” “according to human 
nature.’’ These phases of the subject are not elaborated fully, probably 
because the author is more interested in the social applications of moral- 
ity to sex, race, slave trade, child-races, the state, totalitarinaism, war, 
industrialism which plague us with their swarms of irritating and 
devastating details. 


Since both religion and morality are limited in our experience to 
mankind, we may safely say that it is man’s nature as a rational being 
that supports our author’s claim that Christianity is a natural religion, 
and its specific morality, a natural morality. But this lodgement of 
moral and religious foundations somewhere within man’s general 
nature is too little defined. The cry of Rousseau, “Back to Nature!” 
so literally followed by Pestalozzi in his education of his son, Emile, 
may imply the abandonment of one’s self to one’s instincts, and to 
living a life in the country. In spite of such recrudescences in some 
forms of modern Freudianism, we must insist that “natural” here 
refers to some more distinctive marks of man’s nature that separates 
him sharply from the lower animals and refuses to derive his religion 
or morals from his appetites or instincts which he shares with the 
beasts which have no morals. 


The particular and definite foundation of natural morality in man 
is his reason in the narrower sense of that term. This arbiter, Reason, 
man sets as a judge and umpire over the hordes of innate cravings 
clamoring for satisfaction, and under its sway the rational man,—and 
therefore, the moral man,—brings all his appetites, instincts, passions, 
emotions and habits. Reason, therefore, and not the whole of “human 
nature’’ thus seems to be the foundation of authority in natural morality. 
Thus we have more particularly pointed out the mental process in man 
by which he does his part in making his religion and morality. 





To understand how human reason,—or, perhaps better, the senti- 
ment of rationality, or desire for maximum unity,—functions in men to 
produce morality, we must examine that concept more fully. Fully 
realizing the enormous difficulties of defining such an infinite, ancient 
and universal human activity, we begin by suggesting that ethics 
emphasizes the theoretical by giving us an organized body of knowledge 


*Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, 2ed, p 679; ist ed p 125, Adickes. 
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concerning what is right or wrong, or what we ought to do; and 
morality, emphasizing the practical, is the moral sentiment expressing 
itself in actual character or practice of human beings. It is with the 
latter, or morality that we have primarily to deal in these lectures. 

To examine morality we must focus the abstractness of it in a 
concrete, moral act. We note that such acts belong, not to beasts, but 
to human beings; and not to all human beings like infants, idiots, 
insane people, sleep-walkers, hypnotized subjects, nor even men besides 
themselves with passion, or drugged with intoxicants, etc..—but only 
to adult normal persons ; and even then, not all their actions are moral, 
but out of the various human activities including mechanical and un- 
conscious reflexes, inborn instinctive acts, acquired mechanical habits, 
only voluntary, purposeful, ideational acts are counted moral by the 
common-sense of mankind. Such an act involves the whole man,—his 
intellect, emotions and will. 

All moralists have given a prominent place to will in a moral act. 
Some have insisted that the will and the will alone, is the very essence 
of morality. With the ancient Stoics, St. Augustine asks: 

“If some one uses a sleeping man’s hand to write something evil, 
does the sleeping man sin? . . . No. . . . Sin is nowhere but in the 
will . . . justice holds guilty those sinning by evil will alone, although 
they may have been unable to accomplish that they willed.’ In a well- 
known passage, Immanuel Kant follows the same line, declaring with 
finality, “Nothing can possibly be conceived in the world, without 
qualification, except a Good Will.”, and “A good will is not good for 
what it performs or effects . . . but simply by virtue of its voli- 
tion . . . Even if it should happen, owing to special disfavor of 
fortune, or the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this will 
should wholly lack the power to accomplish its purpose, if with the 
greatest efforts it should accomplish nothing, and there should remain 
nothing but the good will, then, like a jewel, it will shine by its own 
light, a thing which has its owii value in itself. Its usefulness or fruit- 
lessness can neither add nor take away anything from its value.” 


This exclusive emphasis upon the will and the will alone in 
morality, conflicts, first and foremost, with social morality or how 
men behave in society toward their fellows; and secondly, not so 
obviously but none the less effectively, this view also brings morality 
into radical conflict with religion. Both of these conflicts affect very 
seriously Bishop Benson’s application of Christian morality to social 
problems and his contention that Christian morality is eternal and 
universal. 

The first conflict can be fairly easily disposed of by making a 
sharp distinction between the two essentially different human activities : 
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personal morality and social conduct. The first concerns the integra- 
tion and development of the individual; the second, the integration and 
development of society. The second deals with expedients, and divides 
conduct into social and antisocial, judged by our courts and rewarded 
and punished as society prescribes. That such conduct may conflict 
with conscience, or personal morality is amply proven by the lives of 
reformers and the deaths of martyrs who set conscience against con- 
duct. In a perfect society, or Kingdom of God, no such mortal con- 
flicts would occur. 

The conflict between systems of ethics themselves,—treated so 
fully by Henry Sidgwick and reconciled, as Kant suggests, through 
other-world rewards,—still leaves morality and religion in conflict, as 
pantheism, deistic-determinism, certain forms of Christian mysticism 
teaching absorption in God, predestination, and even present-day 
varieties of passive pietism, all go to prove a conflict treated by Brinton, 
Sorley, von Humboldt, Sir Henry Jones and others, and solved some- 
times by eliminating religion, sometimes by making it the servant of 
morality, as Voltaire said, and sometimes by the practical annihilation 
of morality. The conflict, reduced to a focal point, appears in the fact 
that a moral act must be done by a man’s own will; while religion 
necessarily invokes and involves in a man’s inner activities, the presence 
and function of a Superhuman Being. Insofar as that Being works in 
a man, the man is not morally responsible. 

The conflict can be resolved in Christianity, first, by the fact that 
Moral Perfection is the aim, conscious or unconscious of every rational 
adult human being and of the Christian believer. He chooses Jesus 
Christ, or rejects him, as his Moral Ideal. Then, secondly, each 
Christian must continue to choose means and methods of realizing 
even more fully the Moral Image of God revealed in Christ, in him- 
self. In this respect, no matter how much God may be working within 
the man, the human being must be free and must exercise his will. If 
to the best of his ability, he uses his judgment, and then wills to 
choose the judged means, he is, according to Sir Henry Jones, doing 
all a moral man can do under the circumstances. God aids him, first, 
by offering means; and secondly, by mediate or immediate, usual or 
unusual action within the man. 

In a brief review we cannot, of course, do justice to the excellent 
qualities of Bishop Benson’s treatment of such a twofold subject as 
morality and religion. We have pointed out two fundamental prob- 
lems,—naturalness of Christianity and the reconciliation of morality 
and religion,—and have not mentioned the conflict that endures be- 
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tween individuals and society, the Christian and the Church or the 
Kingdom of God, the authority of religion and morality found in 
human reason,—all of which have a vital bearing upon the application 
of Christianity to social problems and evils in this and all ages. Unless 
such conflicts are resolved, and clearly resolved, neither the two disci- 
plines, religion and morality, can be applied to the solution of social 
problems or individual problems ; or else, they will be applied confusedly 
and with contradictory conclusions. In short, if we are to use an 
instrument, that instrument must be practicable, useful, efficient. 
The Bishop, it seems to us, takes an unassailable position when he 
grounds both morality and Christian religion upon the individual, 
human nature. His whole treatment exhibits that nice balance of 
judgment of the Anglo-Saxon mind whose idealism is corrected by 
practicality, whose prophetic utterances are sobered by the revolutions 
of a lengthy national history, and who writes on eternal matters as one 
who has time. The sense of the eternal, riding upon the tempests of na- 
tional histories, impresses the reader and gives to the subjects discussed 
an added meed of dignity and value. The spirit of the work is the 
reflection of the Christian scholar who writes it, and the style is at once 
erudite and felicitous, that restrained English which both ornaments 
and illuminates the ideas it expresses so precisely. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Bruce L. KERSHNER 


AMERICAN HERETICS AND SAINTS, An Anthology of the Views of 
Independent Thinkers who have influenced American Religious 
Opinion. By Wallace P. Rusterholtz. Manthorne and Burack, 
Inc. Boston, 1938. 


The author concludes his introductory chapter with the modest 
assertion that “For religious liberals and progressives the book may 
claim to contain the American chapters of a new and universal Bible.” 
To write a new Bible, even to write a chapter or two of one, is an 
ambitious task. We have heard of a number of individuals who have 
conceived the idea but never before did we hear of one who had accom- 
plished the fact. The American people have their heretics and saints, 
they acknowledge it, but while they are not so diffident about the 
inclusion of heresy in the list of their delinquencies it is not evident 
that many are progressive enough to include sainthood in their list 
of virtues. It is certainly doubtful if any one in the list submitted for 
this honor, in this book, if he could escape the bounds of post-mortal 
limitation in a world where the “automatic progress of mankind is 
onward and upward forever,” could reach this dignity, if he would. 

This liberal and progressive Hall of Fame includes, among others, 
John Robinson, Roger Williams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Paine, 
Robert G. Ingersoll, Clarence Darrow, and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
Of these, John Robinson is the Moses and Robert G. Ingersoll is the 
prophet whose successor in the liberal and progressive task of de- 
bunking conventional religion is Clarence Darrow. In reviewing the 
names of the twenty-one immortals who comprise the full list one seeks 
in vain for Joseph Smith, Pastor Russell, John Alexander Dowie, 
and others of equal note. The answer to the surprising question why 
they are not included may be found in the implication that liberalism 
and progress do not get much further west than New England; or 
possibly when scanning the luminaries in his progressive firmament 
the author’s telescope did not range further than the Hoosier state. 
A careful perusal of the occidental area beyond might have revealed 
some saints if it did not disclose any heretics. 

John Robinson is assigned the place of Moses. It is affirmed that 
he manifested marked qualities as a leader of thought and, no doubt, he 
cherished the Puritan concept of the Kingdom of God of which he and 
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his followers were proud to be citizens; but even that dignity leaves a 
considerable gap between him and the Israelitish leader. Granting that 
he did conceive the “principle of evolution in the supreme realm of 
truth,” the best records we have of his aspirations to leadership no- 
where intimate that he ranked his imputed discovery on the same plane 
as the “immutable Law of God.” Robert G. Ingersoll follows John 
Robinson afar off. He cannot reach the heights of the lawgiver but 
does arise to those of the prophet—the prophet of the unknown. Of 
course there might have been a little sensitiveness on his part about 
associating with one whose mistakes he spent so much time exposing 
and ridiculing, before public audiences. But, if in the happy hunting 
grounds of the liberals and progressives these two should fall to dis- 
cussing the question of mistakes, he would certainly be in an appropriate 
place. 

The terms liberal and progressive, conservative and radical, funda- 
mentalist and modernist, are fighting slogans. Polemists load them up 
with the most nauseous bolts in their snake-skin quivers and then let 
loose with practically no discrimination as to the objects at which they 
aim. Sanely understood, they represent viewpoints rather than con- 
victions. When abused, they become cloaks under which to hide every- 
thing from skeletons to serpents. When liberty transgresses its right- 
ful bounds and in the name of law violates law, in the name of justice 
demands injustice, in the name of mercy condones crime, in the name 
of personal privilege violates the sacred rights of person and property, 
all the unctious defense it can summon to its aid is only an additional 
reason why it should be suppressed. Liberal is a good old term which 
in the field of conflicting thought represents the middle-of-the-way. 
ut when it veers to the left, loses the distinction between superstition 
and faith and attacks both alike, ranks the church with the pagan 
shrine, the Bible with myths of nature, the soul of man with the mind 
of the beast, and seeks the destruction of old customs and religions 
when it has nothing as good or better than they to replace them, it has 
become a menace to the public good and no defense by sophistry or 
reason can offer any justifiable cause why it should continue to exist. 


THE First Epistle oF PAUL TO THE CoRINTHIANS by James Moffatt. 

Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

This is one in the series of New Testament commentaries edited 
by Dr. Moffatt. In addition to the general editorship of the series he 
has accepted responsibility for the production of two of the volumes, 
that on First Corinthians and another on the General Epistles. This 
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series affords a valuable and timely contribution to the aid of New 
Testament students by bringing to them the best results of modern 
scholarship in idiomatic and untechnical language, and by treating the 
problems of interpretation with the fullest freedom of thought on the 
part of the individual authors. The authors are all men of recognized 
ability in their fields and each makes his personal contribution to the 
series as a whole. The commentaries arose out of a repeated demand 
for explanations of the New Testament text as published in Dr. 
Moffatt’s translation. 

In the volume on First Corinthians the doctor is at his best. His 
thorough acquaintance with the Greek and his keen sense of discrimina- 
tion enable him to take difficult passages and make them clear and 
usable for English readers. This is brought out in his treatment of 
the much discussed fourteenth verse of the second chapter. Many have 
been the agonies of college students of exegesis over this passage. Dr. 
Moffatt explains that ‘psychicos’, generally translated natural, is a 
word originated by Aristotle to refer to the highest interests of the 
soul, while ‘pneumaticos’, generally translated spiritual, was at the 
time Paul wrote in use in certain Greek circles where the spirit rather 
than the soul was regarded as the supreme element in human nature. 
This affords a very simple explanation of a very difficult text. In this 
epistle Paul makes extensive use of the words spirit and spiritual, all of 
which takes on enlarged meaning by this interpretation. 

A valuable feature of this commentary is the introduction written 
by the author himself. Here he brings a vast body of knowledge of 
Greek and Hebrew history and thought to apply upon the questions 
relating to the epistle. The only unfavorable criticism of this introduc- 
tion is that it is too short. The reader wishes that it were much more 
extensive than it is. The material is well selected and to the point, the 
literary style is clear and unmistakable, but in all it covers only nineteen 
pages and treats only four general topics. The topics discussed are: 
I, When and why the epistle was written ; II, For whom the epistle was 
written; III, How the epistle was composed; IV, The significance of 
the epistle. His suggestion that Paul followed rabbinical methods of 
instruction offers an explanation for the interpretation of such passages 
as: This I say by way of concession, and not of commandment, 7:6; 
I have no commandment of the Lord, but I give my judgment, 7:25; 
After my judgment, and I think that I also have the Spirit of God, 
7:40. And another which seems to be contradictory: I give charge, 
yea not I but the Lord, 7:10. In the rabbinical system the group of 
passages referred to might be classed as haggadah, or rabbinical teaching 
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on the authority of the rabbi alone and, therefore, not binding. While 
the passage which seems to be contradictory to the former could be 
classed as halachah, or teaching with the authority of the Law and, 
therefore, binding. 

The sixteen chapters of the epistle are for convenience of treat- 
ment divided into nine general sections, each of which is subdivided 
into paragraphs based on unity of thought. While this system lacks 
the detail of explanation found in treating each word or phrase by 
itself, it preserves the unity and sequence of thought necessary to 
apprehend the apostolic message. Nor is there lack of detailed studies 
but these appear not as separate units but as parts of larger paragraphs 
into which they fit as normal elements of the thought stream. 

In the volume is incorporated a series of special studies on the 
Festival of the Christian Life, Paul’s use of ‘body’ and ‘the body’, 
Paul as an example, the Last Supper and the Lord’s Supper, Speaking 
with tongues, and Maranatha. These special studies are of peculiar 
interest to both students and preachers. 


Democracy TopAy AND Tomorrow, by Edouard Benes. Macmillan 

Company, 1939. 

Dr. Benes is an optimist : if he were not he could not have written 
this book. With his government destroyed, his country absorbed by 
another, and himself an exile in a distant land, he dares to think that 
in the end democracy will prevail. 

In this volume he gives us the substance of his lectures on the 
problems of Democracy delivered at the University of Chicago earlier 
in the year. The lecture syllabi have been reduced to the form of 
chapter outlines and the style has been changed from that of the 
lecture to that of the essay, but the material used remains the same. 
With Dr. Benes democracy is more than a political institution. As 
an ideal it arose out of the liberalizing influence of the Renaissance; 
and as a system, out of the American and French Revolutions. It 
represents the rule of reason and freedom, through which are released 
the forces of intellect to provide our inventions, our natural sciences, 
our economic theories, and our political policies. In addition, it 
places the systems of law, order, and freedom over against those of 
power politics and authoritarian administration. 

Since the close of the World War the great democracies have been 
systematically terrorized by the fear of communism and the exploitation 
of a system of extreme nationalism. This propaganda has consistently 
ignored the place of communism as an element common to both the 
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Nazi and Fascist systems. These, though deadly enemies of the exist- 
ing order, have been exploited as its friends, so successfully at times, 
that even statesmen in the democracies have been deceived to the extent 
of aiding and abetting their most dangerous foes. Thus, this totali- 
tarian authoritarianism has advanced to the extent of practically deify- 
ing the state and apotheosizing its head; with the result that age-long 
systems of ethics and religion which have been the bulwark of human 
rights in so many crises of the past have crumbled under the old pagan 
doctrine that the state can do no wrong and violence and evil of every 
kind are consecrated by the specious doctrine of the necessity of the 
state. In this way the modern authoritarian regimes revive all the 
old absolutist theories of power politics which discredited the era of 
the absolute deified state. 

Along with this resurgence of reactionary and impossible political 
philosophy has come a decline in the democratic principles and practice. 
One by one the small democracies which arose in Europe after the war 
have disappeared and grave questionings have at times been heard of 
the ability of free governments to withstand the impact of the authori- 
tarian advance. The democracies have been slow in action, have been 
the victims of divided counsels, and have not very satisfactorily solved 
the problems of economic depression. But more than all this, they are 
peculiarly susceptible to the influence of pacifist propaganda. While 
they cultivate a peaceful spirit on the part of their people the totalitarian 
states foster the theory and practice of war. Dr. Benes says: “I don't 
want to say, of course, that the democracies should not defend and 
proclaim pacifism. I mean, rather, that they should cultivate a healthy 
and sensible pacifism, that they should have foresight, courage, and 
less egoism, that they should above all understand that it is sometimes 
necessary to fight resolutely and courageously for their ideals, prin- 
ciples and peace—even on a battle front—and they should be prepared 
to do this, before it is too late.” 

He rests his hope for a victorious outcome for the democratic 
principles and institutions upon the innate nature of man. Revolutions 
contain in themselves the elements which react in favor of saner and 
more rational aspirations for freedom and progress. The movement 
toward the realization of these aspirations is not an evenly flowing 
current but a stormy succession of waves which, when they recede, 
never go back to the starting point but always leave a perceptible 
measure of progress when they have subsided. Dictatorship is always 
a temporary condition. By their authoritarian behavior dictators in- 
evitably push themselves toward a destiny of defeat. Nothing can 
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prevent the working of this law. The reasonable hope for better and 
more permanent conditions in Europe lies in the formation of some 
sort of United States of Europe which by federal authority can con- 
serve the constructive elements in its mass society and thus preserve 
it from complete and otherwise inevitable collapse. 


A HELLENISTIC GREEK READER. Selections from the Koine of the 
New Testament Period with Vocabulary and Notes, by Ernest 
Cadman Colwell and Julius R. Mantey. University of Chicago 


Press, 1939. 


Here is a book of 239 pages in addition to 15 others of introduc- 
tory material, including a table of contents and an extensive and highly 
serviceable bibliography. This is not the first venture of the authors 
into this field: besides a number of publications of his own, Dean 
Colwell collaborated with Dr. Goodspeed in bringing out a Greek 
Papyrus Reader in 1935 and Prof. Mantey in collaboration with Dr. 
Dana published a manual grammar of the Greek New Testament in 
1936. 


This Hellenistic Greek Reader is particularly valuable on two 
counts: first, it provides an excellent text book for the use of classes 
in Greek. Second, it puts upon the Koine an emphasis which is greatly 
needed in the present state of classical studies. Although this was the 
prevalent form of ancient Greek from the days of Alexander to those 
of Constantine, we still have some teachers of the classics who cannot 
distinguish it from other dialectic forms and some students who go out 
of college ignorant of its existence. One of the hopeful signs of our 
times, in the classical world, lies in the fact that the merits of this 
great body of Greek with its vast literary remains and wide cultural 
influence is being recognized in the curricula‘ of our progressive 
colleges. 


The value of this reader is enhanced by the variety of the selec- 
tions presented for study. These are drawn from the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, the Old Testament Apochrypha, the New Testament, Enoch, 
Philo, Josephus, Ignatius, Clement, Justin, Diodorus, Siculus, Strabo, 
and Epictetus. In making these selections the human interest as well 
as the scholastic has been preserved, as is shown by the following para- 
graph translated from the Acta Pauli which occurs on pp. 106-120. 
The translation is made from page 111. A part of this paragraph 
occurs in Duncan’s St. Paul’s Ephesian Ministry, p. 70. The narrative 
is an apochryphal account of an occasion upon which Paul is reputed to 
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have fought with wild beasts in Ephesus. The scene occurs in the 
stadium at the climax of the fight. 


The lion looked around him, for he was in a circle, and after ex- 
hibiting himself whole, went on a run and sat up by the feet of Paul, 
just like a well instructed lamb, or a slave of his. And, after he had 
waited for prayer, just as one aroused from sleep, he said to Paul in 
a human tongue, ‘Grace be with you’. Paul was not alarmed and in 
turn said to him, ‘Grace be with you, lion’; and he put his hand upon 
him. Thereupon all the crowd shouted, ‘Away with the magician’, 


‘Away with the sorcerer’. The lion looked upon Paul, and Paul looked - 


upon him and considered that this was the lion which had come to him 
and been washed (baptized). Paul had faith in him and asked, ‘Are 
you the lion I washed (baptized)? In reply the lion said to Paul, 
‘Yes’. Then Paul, speaking to him a second time, asked; ‘And how 
were you hunted?’ The lion replied in one voice, ‘Just as you, Paul’. 


Then Hieronymus, (who was in charge of the games), threw in 
(to the stadium) many wild beasts that Paul might be killed, and he 
shot many arrows in that the lion might be slain. And, although the 
air was clear, hail came down out of heaven with great violence so 
that many died and all the others fled; but it did not touch Paul nor the 
lion, although the other wild beasts died because of the quantity of the 
hail, and the ear of Hieronymus was beaten so that it came off. 


The crowd fleeing, cried out ‘God save us’; ‘God save us from the 
man who was fighting with wild beasts’. And Paul, after he had 
saluted the lion which was no longer speaking, went down to the coast 
and entered the boat sailing into Macedonia, for many were those sail- 
ing as the city was about to be destroyed. He therefore went along as 
one of those fleeing, but the lion went away into the mountains as he 
was acustomed to do. 


THE Fate oF Homo Sapiens by H. G. Wells. Secker and Warburg, 
London. 


Mr. Wells views Homo Sapiens through humanistic eyes : he sees 
him biologically, ecologically, evolutionally and educationally. Fortu- 
nately, unlucky old homo has spent the millennia of his earthly pilgrim- 
age to such good advantage that he is now out of the era of training 
and has advanced into that of education. But withal, his progress is 
slow: he refuses to give up his old habit of fighting. This was not so 
bad in the degenerate days when he could go drumming through the 
forest with his stone ax and flint arrows, and take the scalp, or possibly 
the head, of any other denizen of the woods who might challenge his 
prowess. The unfortunate thing about it is that it got him into bad 
habits; he came to like that kind of behavior. Now, although science 
and invention have armed him with machine guns and poison gas, he 
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cannot understand why he should change his ways and Mr. Wells is 
afraid he is headed for biological disaster. 

This, says, Mr. Wells, is his certain fate if he cannot be re-educated 
into a scientific vision of the universe. And, unfortunately, “the exist- 
ing educational organization” does not provide “anything like that 
vision.” He must be made conscious that he is a world-citizen. He 
must give up the creation myth for the theory of evolution, and learn 
to live in the future. He must get him a new Bible, though Mr. Wells 
has not been able to get it written yet. This is the only kind of educa- 
tion, and indeed, is the only thing that stands between civilization and 
catastrophe; but sadly enough, it can’t get started, alas poor homo! 
His science has taught him how to develop the resources of the world, 
and make them available for his necessities and comforts, but it has 
not taught him how to use them. Instead of making a feast of good 
things for all the people it has reduced the masses to poverty and made 
a slaughter-house of the nations. At the time when he should be enjoy- 
ing to the full, the achievements of mind and hand, he stands trembling 
lest the things he has made should take his life. 

Mr. Wells is indignant with the Jews, especially the Zionist group. 
They refuse to go through his melting pot and come out members of his 
world-citizenry. Zangwill who wangled the Palestinian protectorate 
for the British in the interest of the Jews is especially obnoxious. 
Whether because of his persistence in pushing the idea of his protector- 
ate for his people or because of his insistence upon calling Mr. Wells a 
Christian, one or both, is not quite clear. Of course Mr. Zangwill 
would not have been so rude in the renovated society envisioned by 
Mr. Wells but one wonders if anybody would be much better. People 
are not made good and agreeable and polite by being put into one group 
or another. The social and economic problems of the world will not 
be solved by making one big society in which all men will have to live, 
but in getting all men of all classes and races to live together in peace,— 
the Christian good neighbor policy of loving your neighbor as you 
love yourself. 

The Catholic church does not seem to be making a greater contri- 
bution to Mr. Well’s society than the Jews. He pictures its place in the 
present world order by imagining Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s thoughts while 
at Mass. It is a lively picture: but in order to complete the scene, we 
ought to have Mr. Belloc’s picture of Mr. Wells at worship. Protes- 
tantism is equally hopeless in bringing about Mr. Wells’ world-society. 
It still clings to the idea of God and Mr. Wells has been so busy debunk- 
ing that idea that he fails to note how devout a worshipper of its 
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opposite he has come to be. The Nazi is inspired by a “hysterical desire 
to be utterly tough,” so there is no hope in him. And the only youth 
who display any mentality suitable to such an intellectual debacle as we 
are in, are some Burmans whom he happened to meet in Rangoon. 

The chapters on the Nazi Religion, Totalitarianism, The British 
Oligarchy, Shintoism, The Chinese Situation, Communism and Russia, 
and the American Mentality are pungent criticisms of contemporary 
society in the countries to which they belong. He searches the earth 
in vain for some evidence of the germination of the world-brain which 
alone can create the mental structure to re-orient the human mind and 
rescue homo sapiens from his otherwise inevitable doom. ‘The clearest 
hope for the beginning of this cerebral regeneration he finds in America 
though there it has evolved to only the level of the genus hippo. The 
one hope lies in “the released and implemented creative imagination of 
thousands of millions of free and happy individuals.’’ What they might 
achieve is beyond anticipation. Like Old Marius sitting amid the ruins 
of Carthage, Mr. Wells in his dreams, sees strewn around him the 
remains of a once magnificent civilization. In his disillusionment, the 
evolutionary forces of which he boasts so much, are in the act of over- 
throwing in a moment the progress they required twenty-five million 
years to make. 
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